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Notes from a Traveling Briefcase 


| EDITORIAL | 


OUR PRESIDENT feels that it would 

be worthwhile for him to summarize 
for you a series of conferences it has 
been his privilege to attend since the 
Cincinnati meeting, rather than pre- 
sent the usual editorial with his per- 
sonal views. These meetings included 
a conference of educators and laymen 
called by Commissioner Studebaker of 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
Constituent Assembly of the American 
Council on Education, both of which 
were held in Washington, D. C.; also 
the annual meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher In- 
stitutions, both of which were held at 
Chicago. Two meetings were at- 
tended at the University of Minnesota, 
one on Adult Education, and the other 
the spring meeting of the Minnesota 
Junior College Deans’ Association. 

In all of these conferences the im- 
portance of the junior college in the 
future pattern of American education 
entered into the deliberations, often in 
the forefront of discussion. Some of 
the more important problems on the 
junior college level of education are 
herewith submitted as “thumb-nail” 
sketches. 

The relationship of the Federal gov- 
ernment to education is a development 
of increasing importance. Existing 
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legislation for the veterans and pend- 
ing legislation relating to the develop- 
ment of vocational and adult education 
must necessarily influence the junior 
college program. Most observers as- 
sume that it is only a matter of time 
until the Federal government will sub- 
sidize education. The implications of 
these developments will necessarily in- 
fluence the administration and curricu- 
lar adjustments within our junior col- 
leges. Another problem presented by 
this development is the outside admin- 
istration of these programs. Shall ad- 
ministration be through State agencies 
or by the Federal government? In 
either case, to what extent shall the 
junior college participate or benefit by 
such administration? In addition to 
receiving benefits under this legislation, 
administrators must seek to secure 
sound democratic control. 

A realization and understanding of 
our global economy must be imparted 
to our students in both the adolescent 
and adult education programs. This 
will be a part of our responsibility in an 
effort to avert another world conflict. 
The procedure necessary to accomplish 
this understanding must be discovered 
and translated into a vital program. 
This will involve curricular revision, 
sympathetic participation by faculty 
members in all departments of educa- 
tion in an effort to awaken students, 
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and the development of extra-curricular 
programs designed to create good will 
and understanding. All are agreed on 
the need of an international viewpoint, 
but unfortunately a tangible program 
has not been presented. 

The problems of demobilization are 
already here. The transition from war 
to peace will be a long process, and it 
has already begun. Perhaps when 
this is read the European phase of the 
war will be over, but after cessation of 
all hostilities we must think of demobi- 
lization in terms of years rather than 
months. Registration this semester 
will include more returned service men 
and will give us an opportunity to 
study their needs and desires. Changes 
must be made as the number increases, 
but there seems to be general agree- 
ment that the veteran will want to as- 
sume his place in the community and 
establish a home at the earliest possible 
moment. Those going to college will 
want education to this end without 
“frills.” They will not want segrega- 
tion, but will wish to be treated as a 
part of the regular student body. It is 
our problem to provide this curriculum 
adjustment for acceleration, and at the 
same time not set the veteran apart. 

Guidance and skillful counseling 
must occupy a more important place in 
our educational program. We have 
heard this for years at educational con- 
ferences, but we are soon going to re- 
ceive an order from our public to for- 
mulate and put into action a vital pro- 
gram to help our young people adjust 
themselves in our complex society. 
The Veterans’ Administration has for 
some weeks been establishing such ser- 
vices with hurriedly trained counsel- 
lors. The veterans returning to our 
colleges will probably have an awakened 
interest in guidance. It will be years 
before there will be enough trained 


counsellors and guidance personnel. 
To meet this emergency many of us 
will have to select capable faculty per- 
sonnel and ask that they undertake 
special training and study. In select- 
ing this personnel, choice should be 
made of those who have special ability 
to get along with people. The tech- 
nique of guidance and counselling is 
important, but the personal relation- 
ship makes the program vital. 

Curriculum study and revision is re- 
ceiving attention as _ never before. 
Many colleges have committees study- 
ing this program. Vitalizing the pro- 
gram of general education to accom- 
plish a more intelligent participation in 
the democratic processes of a global so- 
ciety 1s a major objective of this move- 
ment. 

A revamping of our thinking and 
procedures has begun and will continue. 
Traditional concepts pertaining to cred- 
it hours, entrance requirements, pre- 
requisites, and time-serving for mea- 
suring educational development of the 
individual will be modified or discarded 
along with some other educational de- 
vices inherited from the past. 

Adult education, if not undertaken 
by the junior college, will be assumed 
by other agencies. One gathers from 
these conferences that this much neg- 
lected field of education is due for a de- 
velopment comparable to that of the 
junior college movement during the 
past forty years. 

One leaves these conferences with 
the feeling that we are approaching the 
greatest era of educational development 
in our history. Many think that the 
impact will be greatest on the junior 
college. If so, we must have vision and 
broad understanding to translate this 
development skillfully into a sound edu- 
cational program for a better society. 

Roy W. Gopparp 
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Justifying the Junior College 


ORDWAY TEAD 


W: HAVE well been reminded that 
this is a time for greatness. 
Any period in history in which large 
numbers of people agree that there are 
things to fight for which are more im- 
portant than life itself, and for which 
they are willing to lay down their lives, 
points truly to the greatness of the 
human spirit. Such a time is thus 
one in which courage, boldness and 
confidence in the meaning of the hu- 
man enterprise are deeply renewed. It 
is a renewal in which we are happy 
that education shares. For education 
rather uniquely among our institutions 
finds itself, especially at its higher 
levels, in a situation where a war has 
ended an epoch, and where, therefore, 
we face a new epoch with new chal- 
lenges as we look ahead. 

This is thus peculiarly the time for 
a fresh look at our labors—at our 
efforts, our triumphs, our shortcom- 
ings. It isa time, surely, which, taken 
at the flood, can lead on to new and 
finer fortunes. It is no time for little 
plans. It is a time to think greatly 
about the mandate which society has 
given to the junior college. We stand 
ready in such a psychological hour to 
re-examine every preconception and 








Orpway TEAD’s address at the Phi Delta 
Kappa breakfast at the 1944 annual meeting 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, at Cincinnati, was so well received 
that it is printed here in its entirety, so that 
it may reach a larger audience of junior col- 
lege people. Dr. Tead is Chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education of New York 
City and also Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Briarcliff Junior College, New 
York. These activities are in addition to his 
somewhat time-consuming full-time position 
as editor of economics books for Harper and 
Brothers ! 


every method. A time for greatness 
is one in which eagerly we shall prove 
all things, and hold fast to that which 
is good. 

How then, I ask, do we justify such 
an institution as the junior college as 
a continuing and growing agency of 
social benefit ? 

To answer this question requires, it 
seems to me, that we give attention to 
three questions: First, “What kind of 
a world do we want?” Second, “What 
kind of men and women do we want?” 
Third, “What kind of an education, 1n- 
sofar as the yumor college can supply 
it, will help us to develop the commu- 
nity and the kinds of persons which we 
hope for?” 


The World We Want 


The broad outlines of the kind of 
world we want can, I believe, now be 
delineated. And I propose to charac- 
terize this world by a number of de- 
scriptive phrases. For example, we 
will surely agree that we want a dem- 
ocratic world. Such a world will 
place the worth of individuals and the 
value of rich personality at the center 
of what it is striving for. A demo- 
cratic world will necessarily stress the 
need for an adequate sense of personal 
responsibility and shared participation 
in public concerns on the part of all its 
citizens. We have had too little to say 
recently in education about conscious 
efforts to develop a wide sense of per- 
sonal responsibility as to what goes on 
in the over-all affairs of the community. 

Then, too, we know today that it is 
essential for our oncoming citizens to 
have some concrete and tangible no- 
tion of what it is that democracy means 
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in their own lives. If, as we now 
realize, the great body of our citizens 
must both value and defend that which 
we call democracy, surely it is clear 
that they must identify certain activities 
and social processes as democratic. 
They must have had some active ex- 
perience of engaging in those activities 
and processes. And they must have 
found all this good and satisfying in a 
personal way. Democracy will be 
valuable to our new citizens as it is 
operationally a source of satisfaction 
in and through experiences which early 
begin to come to them in the formal 
educational hours of their living. 

In the next place, one gains the dis- 
turbing impression in public affairs 
that too many people, as members of 
social groups, place their group inter- 
ests and desires above the interests of 
the common good. No one can watch 
the play of forces, for example, in re- 
cent years in Congressional activity 
without being disturbed about the 
dominance of one or another special 
interest in the deliberations of Con- 
gress and in the resulting decisions. 

Affirmatively speaking, we surely 
will agree that we want the kind of 
world in which, to be specific, those 
who are farmers, labor union members, 
small business men and big business 
men, to say nothing of veterans of the 
wars, are able to consider their group 
loyalties in relation to desirable over- 
all common purposes and national in- 
terests, to which these special interests 
have to be subordinated if a democratic 
society is to survive. And I make 


bold to suggest that some clarification 
about common purposes and national 
interests is one of the responsibilities 
urgently imposed upon our educational 
institutions, including our junior col- 
leges. | 

By the same token, it should next be 





made explicit that the numerous tasks 
of leadership in our society should be 
assumed by those who have been in- 
formed and stirred to exercise their 
influence in ways calculated primarily 
to focus upon a common good and a 
national interest. A democracy is 
peculiarly dependent upon the ability 
and high-mindedness of those who, in 
business, in politics, in education, be- 
come established in positions of greater 
and lesser leadership. And the way in 
which such individuals exercise their 
power, both of person and of position, 
has much to do with the quality of edu- 
cation to which they have been exposed. 

Related to this aim of conscious at- 
tention to proper education of those 
who will become leaders at various 
levels of influence and in various fields, 
is the pervasive question of human ef- 
fectiveness, kindliness and attentiveness 
to personal concerns which we charac- 
terize as the whole field of human rela- 
tions. From some considerable expe- 
rience and study in this field, I am 
prepared to say we have here a poten- 
tial body of subject matter (conven- 
tionally referred to as “applied psychol- 
ogy”) with respect to which a genuine 
job should be assumed in the formal 
educational process at the junior col- 
lege level. 

As a vital phase of the problem of 
improving human relations we must 
make explicit reference to our concern 
for the strengthening of the sense of 
the importance of family life. It would 
seem clear that the roots of personal 
discipline, the roots of a personal sense 
of reverence, the foundations of a sense 
of security in personal affection—are 
all to be found in wholesome family 
living as they are to be found nowhere 
else. And to allow our young people 
to leave academic halls with no explicit 
attention directed toward these prob- 
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lems and with nothing positive being 
said on this score, is an omission which 
seems to me unforgivable. It is true 
that there may be a danger of saying 
too much too early. Yet, at the junior 
college level (as informed by the sub- 
ject matter of sociology, psychology 
and cultural anthropology), the mean- 
ings and values of family life can be 
interpreted with relevance and practical 
helps. 

In the next place, ours is a kind of 
world in which one of the fundamental 
struggles and dilemmas is that between 
the requirements of organizations of 
relatively large size and the impulse to 
freedom which normally animates those 
vast numbers of persons who must be- 
come what we speak of as the employ- 
ees of those organizations. Another 
way to state this tension is to say that 
modern life for most of us opposes the 
forces which are implicit in the de- 
mands for productivity and the de- 
mands of personality growth. 

The current clichés about the need 
for restoring free enterprise and in- 
dividual initiative do not go to the roots 
of this dilemma. We in education 
have to examine more realistically the 
problem of how it is that opportunity 
is made available for the generality of 
citizens, so that individual aptitudes 
and talents are genuinely given their 
chance to make their social contribu- 
tion with suitable rewards in organiza- 
tions where order and discipline have 
also necessarily to prevail. This is- 
sue is a vivid one in the world of busi- 
ness and of government, yet its impli- 
cations for education are as yet hardly 
realized. 

The kind of world we will have, 
whether we want it or not, will be 
heavily influenced by technological 
acceleration. One problem here is to 
assure that a sufficient body of people 


are trained for competence in the de- 
velopment and operation of our tech- 
nological resources. But equally the 
problem is to be sure that the abun- 
dance which our technological resources 
can make available is in fact becoming 
accessible to the great body of citizens. 
And, equally, the profound social issue 
is as to how, while we make available 
the abundance which technology can 
assure, we at the same time make cer- 
tain that our citizens do not fall down 
and worship before the god of purple 
bathtubs, gleaming white refrigerators 
and chromium-trimmed automobiles. 
In other words, we confront with our 
uses of technology the exigent prob- 
lem of the moralizing of those uses at 
every stage. Education for those tens 
of thousands who will, in the next gen- 
eration, be exposed to the junior college 
has the responsibility of trying to assure 
that, while becoming competent in and 
benefiting by modern technology, they 
are not seduced by its material bland- 
ishments. 

Another characteristic of the world 
of tomorrow which must be brought 
into sharp relief is what I shall call its 
equalitarian aspect. Here stress must 
be placed upon the fact that there is a 
vigorous yeast at work in the world 
which is prompting mankind to realize 
that white supremacy is over. In our 
own land, the claims to equal treat- 
ment which are increasingly being 
pressed by the Negro and the Jew are 
but an indication of the identical pres- 
sure which is arising the world around 
from all the races of color, who are 
making it unmistakably clear that the 
two-fifths of the world’s population 
who have a white-pigmented skin can- 
not for any longer period of time assert 
their self-advantaged supremacy. And 
the implications of this world-wide im- 
pulse toward greater equality have im- 
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peratively to be acknowledged in to- 
morrow’s American education. 

Were there time, I could elaborate 
extensively upon the implications of 
this statement in respect to the inade- 
quacies of our instruction as it affects 
the awareness of our young people as 
to the cultural heritage and contribu- 
tion of those large segments of the 
human race whose skins do not happen 
to be white. And let me conclude on 
this theme of more equal treatment, 
that junior colleges, both public and 
private, have an important responsibil- 
ity to supply opportunities for educa- 
tion within their fold, which are not 
dependent upon the economic status of 
the families of the children who should 
benefit by some higher education. 

My final word as to the kind of 
world of tomorrow for which we have 
to think and plan is closely associated 
with the idea of equalitarianism. I re- 
fer to the now familiar emphasis upon 
a global or universal world in relation 
to which the total view and grasp of all 
education in the future has to be con- 
ducted. Suffice it here to say that our 
American education can no longer pre- 
tend to adequacy if it fails to give our 
young people some sympathetic aware- 
ness of the fact that the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Judaistic-Hellenistic tradition 
and culture are not the only significant 
heritage in our world, nor is all this the 
only culture of which we have to have 
sympathetic awareness and apprecia- 
tion. 

In summary, therefore, I trust I will 
not be charged with undue idealism if 
I say that the junior college has to be 
prepared to assume its share of the 
burden of aspiration for the realizing of 
a shared companionship in an unlimited 
and a beloved community. For my- 
self, I must assume that this is an ulti- 
mate aim for which we educate. And 





in these days of confused conviction 
may I add that there are those who will 
see in such a shared companionship 
their hope for the realization of a King- 
dom of God. And equally there are 
those who see in this aim their hope 
for a Kingdom of Man. And I ven- 
ture that whether it is in terms of a 
Kingdom of God or a Kingdom of 
Man any of us may seek to express 
this ultimate aim, we are far closer to- 
gether than we may realize in our aim 
than in our vocabulary. 

Surely, whether it is in the more 
usual religious formulations of some of 
our private colleges or in the necessa- 
rily secular statement of aims of our 
public junior colleges, we have a com- 
mon devotion to values and to princi- 
ples centering around the integrity of 
personality and a common ministry to 
humanity, which both clarifies and uni- 
fies our objectives as we have not per- 
haps always seen. 


The Men and Women We Want 


My second major question is as to 
the kind of men and women we want 
in tomorrow’s society. In most sum- 
mary fashion let me indicate a combi- 
nation of characteristics and qualities 
which together seemingly define a rich 
personality. The kind of people we 
want will be physically fit—they will 
be in good condition. They will be 
able to think straight and use rational 
processes for the better control of the 
conditions of life. They will be con- 
cerned to be individually creative 
through some medium and through 
some expression which is_ uniquely 
their own. They will love generously 
and cultivate affectionate relations 
over a wider arc of human contacts. 
They will consciously develop their 
powers of appreciation so that their 
aesthetic taste is discriminating and 
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elevated. They will have a positive 
faith in significance, meaning and di- 
rection in human living. And this 
faith will create a devotion to values 
in living which extend out beyond a 
restricted self-interest. Finally, they 
will have a certain sense of balance and 
proportion, to which I give the name 
“urbanity.” In other words, their se- 
riousness of purpose is occasionally off- 
set by a sense of humor and a lightness 
of touch which will help individuals to 
see their individual efforts in a proper 
perspective. 

Stated in another way, we are con- 
cerned to develop people who will dis- 
cipline themselves by virtue of the fact 
that their will to create and their joy 
in creation supply the singleness of 
purpose which is the essence of self- 
discipline. In our society a positive 
disposition to take a share in respon- 
sibility for carrying forward common 
enterprises is essential. And that sense 
of responsibility should normally be 
supported by the pleasure one finds in 
the human associations of various 
group efforts. To say that we have to 
develop a strong sense of moral pur- 
pose is to emphasize the truth that per- 
sonality growth always proceeds in a 
social setting and by a disposition to be 
creative in ways that contribute to some 
phase of community welfare. 


The Education We Need 


My final question is as to the kind of 
education at the junior college level 
which would be designed to help bring 
to pass at once the kind of world and 
the kind of people in that world which 
we have characterized as desirable. 

Surely our first emphasis here should 
be upon the truth that the junior col- 
lege is a college. It is thus by historic 
definition devoted in a primary way to 
the life of the mind. The cultivation 


of powers of reasoning and reflection 
is a major good as an instrumental aid 
toward mastery of both the inner and 
the outer conditions of better living. 
However much a junior college may be 
seeking to apply already discovered 
truth, it also shares in the college tra- 
dition of seeking, discovering and ad- 
vancing new truth. 

Again, we are concerned here with a 
life of true learning. For we know 
today that learning is far more than 
verbalizing or memorizing or “know- 
ing about.” True learning combines 
thinking, feeling, expressing, acting ap- 
propriately to the demands of specific 
situations, issues and problems. And 
so understood, the aspects of emotional 
and muscular mastery assume as great 
an importance as the purely intellectual 
phases of the process. 

Another familiar and valid way to 
set forth this aim is the affirmation of 
our effort to cultivate the whole per- 
son—which means, as already sug- 
gested, that the creative powers of each 
individual are linked in action with a 
sense of responsibility for community 
contribution, that esthetic and human 
relations capacities are not ignored, 
and that the reality of religious inter- 
ests is not denied. 

We cannot escape explicit educa- 
tional acknowledgment of the part 
played in the life of a person with rich 
personality by a sense of wonder and 
of reverence in relation to the inscru- 
table areas of mystery which surround 
our human effort. Confronted, as man 
perennially is, by the great tragedies 
of suffering, sin and death, not to be 
able to face these with some sense of 
security and dignity is to find the ex- 
perience of living trivial or futile and 
therefore meaningless. And to be able 
by some affirmative outlook to meet 
these profound issues is a need which 
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education must help to meet even if it 
cannot of itself fully supply the answer. 

A final educational demand to be 
consciously met is for a sense of unity 
in the vast and separable bodies of 
knowledge of which we are today in- 
creasingly required to become some- 
what aware. The worlds of nature, 
society and the individual person are 
no longer properly viewed as separate 
worlds. They have their organic inter- 
connections and to give some prelimi- 
nary sense of the potential unity of 
knowledge becomes a necessary man- 
date as a requirement both of intellec- 
tual and moral sanity and stability. 

A number of generalizations may be 
offered as to our approach to the educa- 
tional effort which will effectively 1m- 
part these requirements. In the first 
instance, it will probably be salutary if 
we can subordinate, if not forget, our 
distinctions between cultural and voca- 
tional studies. Cultural studies have 
at their best been concerned with an 
examination of the dominant ideas and 
values of particular periods. Cultural 
study asks what, why and how, about 
these controlling ideas and sentiments. 
As of our own day, therefore, a study 
of its culture should interpret among 
other forces the meaning of the broad 
influences and trends at work in our 
world. 

To say that as of our day those mat- 
ters having to do with the earning of 
livelihood and the conduct of the proc- 
esses of production and distribution 
comprise a significant fraction of such 
trends, is to say the obvious. In short, 
the vocational aspects of our culture 
are among its most vigorous aspects. 
To know what these vocations are, to 
have some awareness of their histories, 
of the science, technology and art of 
their operations, of the standards of 
performance they require and of their 


impact upon the more subjective phases 
of our life,—all this becomes an im- 
perative requirement as a part of 
knowing the meaning of our times. It 
is literally true that every body of sub- 
ject matter in a college curriculum can 
be viewed as having vocational impli- 
cations if they are properly pointed out. 
It is equally true that every body of 
subject matter more specifically related 
to particular vocations has cultural im- 
plications. By all this we mean that 
it is impossible properly to study in 
occupational areas without understand- 
ing the ideas, the social contributions 
and influences which are implicit in 
their pursuit. 

At the college level the study of a 
vocation becomes a somewhat tech- 
nical introduction to a major cultural 
influence as well as to a useful, produc- 
tive contribution. And by the same 
token, at the college level cultural 
studies achieve no deep meaning if 
they are not considered in the frame of 
their relation to the total economy in 
which they are studied. 

All of this is, of course, an effort to 
suggest that the customary sharp sepa- 
ration between cultural and vocational 
studies is both too artificial and too 
sterile if the mind of the student is to 
become aware of the unity of life within 
our contemporary culture. 

A further way of approach to college 
studies indicative of the artificial sepa- 
ration of the cultural and vocational is 
concerned with the need today to in- 
troduce the student in explicit terms to 
an understanding of the prospective 
meaning of his economic citizenship. 
Political science and economics, for 
example, can no longer be properly 
seen in separate compartments. Were 
there time I would like to elaborate 
upon what I am sure is the increasingly 
dominant and realistic concept of a de- 
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veloping constitutional government of 
and within economic affairs. I can 
only suggest that the increasing exten- 
sion of collective bargaining with labor 
unions is by way of bringing it about 
that workers in a literal sense today 
become citizens in an industrial world, 
increasingly given order and control 
under constitutions and with the exer- 
cise of representative, delegated pow- 
ers, executive, legislative and judicial. 
For students not to be aware of the 
growing frame of orderly procedures 
within which industry operates, would 
be for them to be ignorant of and un- 
equipped to share in one of the most 
significant cultural influences of our 
day, as well as unaware of one of their 
major citizen responsibilities. 

Finally, as respects this separation 
of culture and vocation we have clearly 
to acknowledge that any vocation which 
is pursued without knowledge of its 
total social meaning is always in danger 
of being a boring drudgery which stulti- 
fies the individuals involved. And 
only as study for vocational skills is 
persistently infused with a sense of 
social meaning can this stultification 
be lessened. 

A second practical conclusion is that 
junior colleges are already beginning to 
profit by a careful re-examination of 
the titles and areas of coverage of their 
courses. Surely these courses will 
wisely be more inclusive and fewer in 
number. And there is no inherent 
reason why the familiar indictment 
that survey courses and orientation 
courses are superficial should continue 
to hold true. It all depends upon how 
they are planned, taught and studied. 
The instructional reality here is that 
with only two years at our disposal, the 
need for a more synoptic treatment of 
social sciences, natural sciences and the 
humanities is well-nigh imperative. 


One device which I am sure can be 
profitably used to achieve a greater than 
usual sense of unity within subject 
matter is to invoke consciously one or 
another of a number of theme ideas to 
which subject matter may be related 
during any given course. For exam- 
ple—and dependent, of course, some- 
what upon the subject—a course could 
from time to time stress the relation 
of its subject matter to the ideas of 
democracy, of freedom, of citizenship 
or vocation. It could make explicit 
the relation of the course content to lo- 
cal or to world community needs. It 
could make explicit the effort to have 
the student understand the organic 
unity of knowledge. 

The special equipment, training and 
personal qualifications of the teachers 
who will truly vitalize junior college 
instruction merit specific emphasis. 
Our teaching methods here are in a 
frankly experimental area and in a de- 
velopmental stage. To infuse the study 
with the necessary sense of urgency 
both because of the time factors and 
because of the sense of social obligation 
to be imparted, requires a kind of 
teacher essentially different to some de- 
gree from the typical college teacher of 
today. It is literally true to say that 
in virtually every area of subject mat- 
ter we are still only in a formative 
period in respect to content and teach- 
ing method; and we are still experi- 
menting with the possible uses of field 
work, part time work projects and the 
like, as these may best round out the 
intellectual and verbalistic aspects of 
the instruction. 

My conclusion is that the junior col- 
leges are by way of justifying them- 
selves as the custodians of a higher 
education directed toward a new seg- 
ment of our population and with a new 
time unit at their disposal. Their jus- 
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tification will continue, I am confident, 
as they hold clearly to the objectives 
which I have tried briefly to charac- 
terize. This development of aim com- 
prises a concern for total personal un- 
folding and mastery dedicated to a 
responsible participation in the human 
community. The junior college thus 
continues to justify itself as it recon- 
ciles the claims of personality with 
those of community contribution as two 
equal halves of one objective. 

The opportunity is great because 
here is an institution which can be 
fresh and experimental as to method, 
clear as to the nature of learning, 
democratic in its ministry, its range 
and its administration, vigorous in its 
pursuit of clear thinking, creative ex- 
pression and sensitive feeling, and in 
and through all this, consecrated to a 
reverent sense of making human 
brotherhood a more effective reality. 





COLBY LIBRARY FAVORITES 


A survey of the most popular titles in 
the Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, library, as indicated by circula- 
tion records for the past year, indicates 
that the tastes of Colby readers are 
similar to those of the general public. 
Miss Lois Engleman, librarian, stated 
that most books chosen for general 
rather than assigned reading have been 
recently published; the majority have 
been “best sellers” ; and many have been 
book club choices. 

Biography is not as well represented 
as usual on such lists, having been re- 
placed by a number of journalistic or 
combatant accounts of experiences on 
various battlefronts. 


Non-Fiction Leaders 


I Served on Bataan, by Juanita Red- 
mond had 32 recorded readers, exceed- 
ing by two the circulation record of 


They Were Expendable, one of last 
year’s favorites. Angel of the Navy 
went out to 28 readers in its eight 
months, while Yes, Ma’am, Elizabeth 
Pollock’s account of the WACs, cir- 
culated 14 times. Eve Curie’s Jour- 
ney Among Warriors and Willkie’s 
One World won 17 readers each. 
Other popular titles are listed: 


Title Author 
Mamma’s Bank Account Forbes 
George Washington Carver Holt 


The Little Locksmith Hathaway 
Into the Valley Hersey 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo Lawson 
Sense of Humus Damon 
God is my Co-Pilot Scott 
Paris Underground Shiber 


Between Tears and Laughter Lin Yu Tang 
Under Cover Carlson 
Burma Surgeon Seagrave 
Good Night, Sweet Prince Fowler 


Fiction Favorites 


The demand for Valley of Decision 
by Davenport and The Robe by Doug- 
las, two books purchased last year, 
continues, and Hervey Allen’s new 
novel, Bedford Village, may equal the 
19 reader record of his earlier volume, 
The Forest and the Fort. Though it 
has been in the collection only two 
months, Lillian Smith’s study of racial 
and human problems in a southern 
town, Strange Fruit, has claimed 13 
readers. Betty Smith’s autobiographic 
novel, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, has 
had 23 readers and several would-be 
readers are on the reserve list. Other 
novels repeatedly reserved: 


Title Author 
Liana Gelhorn 
Avalanche Boyle 

A Bell for Adano Hersey 
Winter Wheat Walker 
The Walsh Girls Janeway 
Signpost Robertson 
Indigo Weston 
Darker Brother Moon 
None but the Lonely Heart Llewellyn 
Taps for Private Tussie Stuart 
Thunderhead O’Hara 
Dawn’s Early Light Beebe 
Time of Peace - Williams - 
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Sociology Utilizes the Nation’s Capital 
JUVANTA HARPER KIRNER 


N A TIME like ours when the social 

world is very much out of joint, 
when it is dangerously near the break- 
ing point, sociology should be a much 
stronger cohesive force than it actually 
is. It is up to us to make sociology 
come to life for the student and for the 
common man outside the college 
campus.” This statement by Arthur 
Katona’ was brought to the attention 
of the instructor of sociology of Chevy 
Chase Junior College, Washington, 
D. C., when she was attending the 
Vassar Summer Institute for the Fam- 
ily in Wartime, by Professor Folsom, 
head of the sociology department at 
Vassar College. Since the goal of her 
course should be to make sociological 
concepts meaningful and “to make 
sociology come to life for the students,” 
field trips and speakers from the rich 
resources of the surrounding commu- 
nity, the Nation’s C.nital, seemed to 
her indigenous in :{* pan. 


Culture 


“Culture” in all of its ramifications 
was approached via the rich visual sup- 
plements of the National Museum, the 
National Geographic Society, and the 
Congressional Library, with their ex- 
hibits, murals, and films of culture 

1 Arthur Katona, “The Teaching of Soci- 


ology in a Democracy,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, August 1943. 











JuvaANTA Harper KIRNeER is instructor in 
psychology and sociology at Chevy Chase 
Junior College, Maryland, a junior college 
for young women in the suburbs of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mrs. Kirner received her B.A. 
degree from Wellesley College and her M.A. 
from Rice Institute. She has done graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh, George 
Washington University, and the Vassar 
Summer Institute. 
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patterns of primitive and exotic people. 
From Dr. Ruth Benedict’s department 
of the OWI came an anthropologist 
(and believe it or not, by young stu- 
dents an “anthropologist” may be con- 
fused with an anthropoid ape), whose 
talk on her personal experiences in that 
field, with photographs of the natives 
of French Guinea, delighted the hearts 
of the students. They eagerly turned 
to Margaret Mead’s From the South 
Seas and to Benedict’s Patterns of Cul- 
ture as well as her Races of Mankind, 
the booklet which caused such a stir 
in the spring of 1944. 

A morning in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution depicting “material cultural ac- 
cumulation,” was followed by a lovely 
illustration of “cultural lag’”—a tour 
of the worst slums in the city, located 
not a stone’s throw from the Capitol 
building. Turning to an examination 
of the role of culture in their own civili- 
zation, the students read Seldon Mene- 
fee’s Assignment U.S.A. and Mead’s 
Keep Your Powder Dry, in connection 
with a visit and talk by the head of 
Friendship House, the oldest settle- 
ment house in Washington, which gave 
them opportunities for volunteer work 
there. Another walk in the exclusive 
sections of the city by its contrast 
waked the interest of the students in 
current local newspaper articles on 
housing, giving them an awareness of 
the necessity for decent housing for all, 
whether financed by government or 
private funds. 


The Community 


This topic came just before the long 
Christmas vacation, and it was planned 
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that each student make a stud, of her 
own community, using the outline at 
the close of the National Resources 
Planning Board publication, Lawrence 
Frank’s Human Conservation. Mrs. 
Edward Ashley Bayne, head of a Rock- 
ville, Maryland, cooperative nursery 
school, a former holder of a Vassar 
graduate fellowship, who had done her 
M.A. dissertation on the community of 
Poughkeepsie, told the students about 
the Lynds and the Middleton books 
and just how thrilling such a study 
could be. One student volunteered to 
go “to the other side of the tracks,” 
and a Chicago one spent two days at 
Hull House. 

A teacher in a nearby elementary 
school who has done fine work in after- 
noon recreational programs spoke on 
“School and Family Cooperate.” The 
Bethesda Farm Woman’s Market was 
visited and a talk on life in a rural 
community was given by its head. 


Personality 


The group returned to begin the 
new semester with an attack on the 
problem, “the raw material of social- 
ization.” The psychology class joined 
with them for an exhibition Binet- 
Terman test done on a beguiling seven- 
year-old neighbor child, a friend of the 
instructors. The head of a school for 
exceptional children gave a talk and 
lantern slide demonstration of the 
Rorschach test. She had spent three 
summers at the Rorschach Institute 
and had used these tests over a period 
of years for diagnosing personality 
difficulties of the nursery-school-aged 
child. The students were so fasci- 
nated that half the class stayed on an 
extra hour for further discussion. 

Another talk on the effects of an ex- 
perience in a German concentration 
camp in France was given, in which 


the speaker, in addition to pointing out 
the change in her own behavior pat- 
terns and those of the other inmates of 
the camp, emphasized facts which gave 
these students something very impor- 
tant for them to learn, namely, that 
they should think of Germans as indi- 
viduals, not as stereotypes. Never 
did she speak of “hating all Germans.” 
Another speaker who had been in a 
Japanese prison camp in China did not 
damn all Japs. This point of view 
carried over into our next topic. 


Minority Groups 


Material for orienting thinking from 
stereotypes to actualities, particularly 
in the study of minority or inter-racial 
groups, was found in abundance. New 
eyes and new ears for the Negro prob- 
lem came from some of the field trips. 
A visit to the Junior Police and Junior 
Citizens Corps, with a talk by Officer 
Cowan of Washington’s 13th precinct, 
telling of his efforts in bringing 
down the score of juvenile delinquency 
in that tough area of the city, made the 
students so enthusiastic over his fine 
work that their Social Service Club 
voted him a money contribution. With 
the appearance of the April 29th Sat- 
urday Evening Post describing his 
work, the students stripped the nearby 
newsstands, and their pleasure over 
actually having met the article’s hero 
was unbounded. 

After a guided tour by the head of 
Howard University Library, such 
homely scatological but none the less 
revealing reactions came as: “Why, 
Mrs. K., I always thought negroes 
smelled, but I didn’t smell anything,” 
or—this last from a student of the Jim 
Crow part of the country—*“‘Gosh, I 
would have gone to the washroom 
there.” The group attended a confer- 
ence on postwar educational problems 
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where they heard a talk by Dr. Mor- 
decai Johnson, president of Howard. 
Later, Dr. Caroline Ware, professor of 
sociology at both Howard and Amer- 
ican universities, gave them more food 
for thought on this controversial race 
problem. Then, at the request of the 
students themselves, the group met 
with a group of Dr. Ware’s women 
students to discuss problems common 
to young women of both races: 
Whether to marry or not to marry in 
the present war world; kinds of letters 
to write to overseas men; kinds of let- 
ters received from “true loves”; kinds 
of jobs open to women at present, and 
possibilities of such jobs when the war 
iS Over. 

A visit to the museum of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was arranged by 
Dr. Ruth Gruber, author of J Went to 
the Soviet Arctic, who had spent the 
last year in Alaska. After showing 
her Eskimo carvings and telling a little 
about her new book on Alaska, she 
turned the group over to the curator 
of the museum, who gave a guided lec- 
ture type of tour which showed the his- 
tory of the changing policy of the gov- 
ernment in its treatment of the Amer- 
ican Indians. 


Institutions 


The study of the institutions of the 
family, education, government, and 
economic organization was vitalized by 
the kindness of individual members of 
various departments of the government. 
They either sent speakers or arranged 
for visits to give rich and exciting ex- 
periences to the students. The group 
began its study with The Family. 
Since potential husbands for this age 
group will come largely from men now 
overseas, the students heard Mrs. 
Sarah Winnsboro, program director of 
the USO, discuss personality changes 
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to be expected in the returning men 
and techniques for re-establishing rela; 
tionships with them, those wounded 
mentally as well as those wounded 
physically. 

A facetious suggestion came from the 
students—to attend a play at the Na- 
tional Theater, Three’s a Family—“Be- 
cause we are studying the family!” 
Nevertheless, when the class analyzed 
the play in the light of the factual ma- 
terial from the text on problems of the 
family, it gratified the instructor to 
find out how much illustrative material 
the students discovered in this light 
comedy for making the text more 
meaningful. 

A visit to the FBI, with a guided 
tour by an understanding G-man, 
showed the influence of the family in 
the making of a criminal. Although it 
seemed unbelievable to the students, he 
showed case records of mothers who 
had brought children up to be gang- 
sters. Class discussion centered on 
the relationship between juvenile de- 
linquency and parental neglect, and 
upon the transmission of our social 
heritage through other factors, such as 
school, church, movies, etc. 

In studying Education, the group 
asked to hear again from Mrs. De- 
Chetelet, their anthropologist friend, 
who talked this time on the education 
of native French Guinea children. 
Here her emphasis was on the few 
fundamental skills necessary in their 
education for self-preservation. In 
complete contrast followed a talk on 
progressive education in Montgomery 
County and its program for teaching 
skills for living in a democracy, by a 
teacher in its system. Visits were 
made to nearby nursery schools, ele- 
mentary schools, and to the Federal 
Department of Education, where Dr. 
Mary Dabney Davis acquainted the 
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group with the functions of that depart- 
ment of government. 

Religion came during Holy Week, 
and the students visited the National 
Cathedral and the Franciscan Monas- 
tery. For Arts and Recreation, in- 
formal reports in Monday classes told 
of use of leisure. Here again emphasis 
was made by the instructor upon the 
fact that dates, shopping’ excursions, 
movies, matinees, and supper-dancing, 
all furnished subject matter for sociol- 
ogy : Folkways, mores, the culture trait, 
the culture complex, the culture pat- 
tern, patterns of collective behavior, in- 
group, out-group, crowds, and audi- 
ences. The student began to discover 
the individual’s place in, and in relation 
to, the group life or society of which she 
is a member ; she found a new picture of 
herself and all of the factors in her so- 
cial and material environment which 
make her the individual she is. 

For the section on Economics, the 
class was supplied with material from 
the former National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, the CIO, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. When 
amazement came from the students in 
examining the chart on the distribution 
of family income in the United States, 
1935-36, in the National Resources 
Committee’s Consumer Incomes in the 
United States, Dr. Elizabeth May, now 
in the Bureau of the Budget and former 
instructor in economics at Goucher 
College, was asked to interpret these 
graphs for them. February and March 
brought two thrilling exhibits in the 
Museum of the Department of Com- 
merce, a geopolitics exhibit and a 
labor-management exhibit. 

It was not to be expected that a grad- 
uate course in economics could be ac- 
complished, nor was it the desire of the 
instructor to shatter the faith of the 
students in our economic and political 





institutions. It simply dawned on 
these students for the first time that not 
everyone was as comfortably off as they 
were; that many families lived on the 
price of their tuition. As one student 
remarked: “I wrote father about Dr. 
May’s talk and how revealing it was to 
me, and he said he had been trying to 
get the idea across to me for years that 
not everyone, by a long shot, is as well 
off as I am.” A colorful note on eco- 
nomics and the political position of 
women in other parts of the world 
came when an Arabian woman who 
was one of the first women in Iraq to 
receive a degree in higher education 
talked to the group on the status of 
women in her country. 

Since the students had examined the 
political aspects of Scandinavian gov- 
ernments, tea at the Norwegian Em- 
bassy followed a talk on the political 
set-up, both before and after Norway's 
occupation by Germany. The gracious 
hostess, Madame Morgenstierne, with 
her charm and sincerity of manner 
brought assistance to the instructor’s 
attempts to orient the thinking of these 
students from stereotypes to actualities, 
especially that wealth, the distinction 
of an exotic tinge to one’s personality, 
and social position do not need to make 
for condescending or snobbish behavior 
—in the vernacular of the students, 
“high-hat” behavior. 

Trips were made to Congress, for 
visiting both the House and the Senate, 
with an afternoon at the Supreme 
Court. These were more than simply 
sight-seeing trips, since the students 
had read up on the discussions. 


Tools for Learning 


In order to give unity and organiza- 
tion to the course, a textbook and sup- 
plementary library materials were, of 
course, employed. Kimball Young’s 
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Sociology: A Study of Society and 
Culture, accompanied by a Students’ 
Manual for Introductory Sociology, 
were used as basic texts; Psychology 
Through Literature: An Anthology 
edited by Shrodes, Van Gundy, and 
Husband served as a guide for tabu- 
lating sociological categories, and illus- 
trating these with problems of student 
organization, campus activities, current 
best-sellers, as well as material from 
the English literature survey course 
from Beowulf to Hardy, movies, plays, 
and anthologies of plays (the instructor 
discovered that many students had 
never thought about “just reading 
plays’). Nothing was too common- 
place for use as exemplification of 
sociological concepts. 

In addition, each student subscribed 
for the American Sociological Review 
and the Vassar Family-Community 
Digest. Newspapers ranged from the 
Wall Street Journal and the New York 
Times to PM and the Daily Worker; 
magazines from the Aélantic and Har- 
per’s to the Nation and the New Re- 
public. Through the efficiency of the 
college librarian, the students had ac- 
cess to up-to-date clipping files, and 
the Congressional Library and the 
U. S. Office of Education Library were 
prodigal in additional research mate- 
rial. 

All of this factual grist was made to 
come alive through the field trips and 
speakers already described. 


Evaluation 


In the field of the social studies, it is 
difficult to appraise the work accom- 
plished. For the students who pre- 
ferred a more formal approach, short 
quizzes on the questions at the end of 
chapters in the text were used. The 
course concluded with each student 
choosing some problem of social dis- 


organization which held particular in- | 
terest for her. Here again the Library 
of Congress and the U. S. Office of 
Education Library were utilized, as 
well as the privilege of consultation 
with individual members of certain 
government departments which had a 
bearing on the problem. 

Naturally, at the present time Wash- 
ington is prodigious in its facilities for 
enriching the subject matter of sociol- 
ogy, but the article referred to by 
Katona suggested how these techniques 
could be applied in any community. 
As he puts it, “It is the educator who 
spurns pictorial and other ‘juvenile’ 
devices who is childish—his influence 
on education is like that of a dead 
weight.” 

Perhaps to the critical eye some of 
the devices described here might seem 
“juvenile” and “childish,” but when 
the summary of the course was sent 
to Dr. Katona after its successful com- 
pletion this June, he wrote: “I was 
happy to hear from you and to note 
the excellent teaching program you 
have worked out in sociology. Ap- 
parently you have been able to get your 
institution on your side, and your use 
of the available facilities of our na- 
tion’s capital is certainly something to 
delight the minds of students, who too 
often must suffer mental indigestion 
from the academic fare dished out to 
them.” 

From Professor Folsom came: “I 
think this is a most exciting course and 
shows what can be done by bringing 
to bear the resources of.the surround- 
ing community into the education of 
the student.” From the students 
themselves: “The course has given us 
new eyes and new ears; we can never 
read a newspaper or a magazine again 
without putting its stuff into some sort 
of sociological category.” 
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OSTWAR PLANNING Calls for a func- 
tioning junior college program 
with less emphasis on pre-professional 
study and more on everyday living. 
The demand for a well-rounded educa- 
tion is no new demand. The culture 
and period in which people live, how- 
ever, determine both the meaning of 
such education and the manner in 
which it is to be acquired. The 
present-day world is a quite different 
place from the world of even a genera- 
tion ago. The happiness and welfare 
of people living apart are close- 
ly interwoven. The knowledge and 
skills necessary for living richly in all 
the relationships of life are available 
if people will but use their resources 
to that end. 
A number of junior colleges were 
focusing attention on a life-centered 








Miss Ivo. SPAFForD, Rock Creek, Ohio, 
is widely known for her varied contributions 
in the field of home economics as well as for 
her wider interest in curriculum reorganiza- 
tion at the junior college level. For 15 years 
from 1919 to 1934 she was state supervisor of 
home economics in Alabama. In 1935 she 
secured her doctor’s degree from Ohio State 
University, after which she became assistant 
to the Director of the General College at the 
University of Minnesota in charge of cur- 
riculum development and evaluation. In 1940 
she became chairman of the Committee on 
Home Economics in Junior Colleges ap- 
pointed by the Department of Colleges and 
Universities of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association to cooperate with the 
Commission on Terminal Education of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
The present article summarizes a tentative 
statement concerning home economics in 
junior colleges prepared by Miss Spafford’s 
Committee in 1943-44 and published as a 
monograph Home Economics in Junior Col- 
leges (84 pages) this past summer. Copies 
may be secured from the Burgess Publishing 
aa Minneapolis, Minnesota, at $1.50 
each. 





Home Economics in Junior Colleges 
IVOL SPAFFORD 


curriculum previous to the present war. 
Individual, home-life, social-civic, and 
vocational orientation were set as 
major purposes of education in 1937 
by the General College of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Two years later 
the junior colleges of California set 
similar goals in which physical and 
mental health was an added area. 
Many other junior colleges were mov- 
ing in the direction of a curriculum 
concerned with problems of everyday 
living. Home economics has much to 
offer to programs such as these. 

Junior colleges have given little 
place to home economics in the past. 
Many offer no courses. Others pro- 
vide only pre-professional courses 
planned for so-called majors who ex- 
pect to continue their study in a four- 
year college. A comparatively small 
number have developed offerings es- 
pecially for the two-year college 
student. 

To be most useful, home-life educa- 
tion must be given when it will mean 
most to the individual. It should be 
a part of the education of childhood 
and early adolescence. Certain im- 
portant phases, however, will mean lit- 
tle unless given close to the period 
when young people expect to assume 
major responsibility for homemaking. 
All studies of youth point to their de- 
sire for economic independence, for 
satisfying personal life, and for success 
in marriage and homemaking. This 
places responsibility upon junior col- 
leges to include education for personal 
and family living as a part of their 
general education programs. The re- 
sponsibility to prepare for homemaking 
and for wage earning below the profes- 
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sional level is equally great even though 
the number of students so interested 
will be fewer in number. 

In rebuilding its curriculum, each 
junior college must face frankly the 
resources that it has. The money 
available and the money allotted to 
home economics will have much to do 
with the kind of program that can be 
developed, the number of courses and 
the size of classes, the nature and ex- 
tent of laboratory work, and the kind 
and amount of illustrative and library 
materials. The amount and kind of 
space allotted to home economics and 
its arrangement and the amount and 
kind of equipment are other resources 
to be considered in planning the pro- 
gram. 

The extent to which home-life educa- 
tion is an all-college objective and the 
interest of teachers in other fields— 
science, social science, art, health, psy- 
chology—in emphasizing this aspect of 
education in their own teaching will in- 
fluence the nature and scope of the 
program. The type of school-commu- 
nity relationships, the community re- 
sources that can be drawn upon—some 
to be brought into the school, others to 
be used by sending students to them— 
will also affect the work. 

An evaluation of the present pro- 
gram is an essential first step in its 
rebuilding. Some of the questions 
which the college and the department 
will want to ask are: What are the 
purposes of the department? How 
well are the purposes defined? Do 
the offerings serve the purposes for 
which they are set up? Is the pro- 
gram reaching all the students that it 
should? Is the department costing too 
little or too much? 

An institution should neither fear to 
pioneer nor fear to copy. To be dif- 
ferent just to be different has nothing 
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to commend it. Some junior colleges 
in terms of their particular clientele 
will find it best to begin their programs 
with offerings in general education; 
others in homemaking; still others in 
preparation for gainful employment. 
Only the institution keeping clearly in 
mind its purposes and the broad possi- 
bilities within home economics can de- 
termine what is best for it to do. A 
thoughtful study of the most effective 
ways of achieving their goals and a 
thoughtful study of the potential values 
in home economics would without 
doubt lead most if not all coeducational 
and women’s colleges to offer some 
home economics. 

The good curriculum is built through 
the cooperation of many people. Many 
areas within the junior college should 
be concerned with home-life education 
—the biological and physical sciences, 
the social sciences especially economics 
and sociology, psychology, art, English, 
health and physical education, indus- 
trial arts and industrial education, and 
agriculture. The interest of a particu- 
lar field depends in part upon the 
nature of the field itself and in part 
upon the interest of its instructors. 
Some instructors of economics are 
more interested in production than 
consumption; others believe that con- 
sumption is more worth while for non- 
specializing students. Some sociology 
instructors would have the students 
study the family merely as one of sev- 
eral important social institutions; 
others place great emphasis upon fam- 
ily life in their teaching. 

Employers and prospective employ- 
ers of junior college students can be 
helpful in planning what students need 
for job getting and job holding in their 
particular businesses. Advisory com- 
mittees have proven extremely useful 
in setting up and carrying forward vo- 
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cational curriculums. They may in- 
terest students in taking the work, talk 
to students about job demands as 
employers see them, and offer their 
businesses for exploratory visits and 
actual work experiences. Vocational 
training concerns the instructor, the 
student, and the employer and _ all 
should share in planning for it. Voca- 
tions related to home economics have 
received little attention at the junior 
college level. 

The space and equipment needs of 
junior colleges differ from those of 
high schools in. several ways. In gen- 
eral there is less time given to labora- 
tory work and less time required for 
learning techniques; there is more 
individualized teaching and more prep- 
aration for gainful employment ; home- 
making instruction is organized 
around real life problems. The needs 
of junior colleges also differ from those 
of four-year colleges offering profes- 
sional curriculums. In general, these 
differences grow out of the greater 
emphasis in junior colleges on general 
education and on homemaking as a 
vocation. To the degree that junior 
colleges offer special preparation for 
gainful employment in terminal cur- 
ricula their needs will differ still 
further. What these differences are 
depend upon the vocations for which 
preparation is given. 

Junior college students want a real- 
istic education—an education that 
bridges the gap between high school 
and full-time employment at wage 
earning or homemaking. They want 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
instructor in a search for the best an- 
swers to the problems which confront 
them now and to other problems which 
lie just ahead. For them education 
must work and the extent to which it 
works depends largely upon the per- 





sonal qualities, the schooling, the ex- 
perience, and the insight of the in- 
structors. 

By far the greater number of home 
economics instructors in junior col- 
leges are working diligently to improve 
the work they are doing, to break away 
from copying the courses of the lower 
division of the professional curriculum, 
and to develop courses that will more 
nearly meet the needs of those they 
teach. Many have made _ informal 
studies to find out what these needs 
are and to find the job opportunities 
and job training needs of junior college 
students. The proportion of junior 
college home economics instructors 
who have continued their study and 
received the master’s degree compares 
very favorably with the average of all 
faculty members in junior colleges. 

The greatest weaknesses in_ the 
junior college teaching situation stem 
in large part from the same conditions 
that are working against a strong pro- 
gram. ‘There has been as yet no virile 
and concentrated movement to build 
a home economics program for junior 
colleges designed to meet the special 
needs of these institutions and of their 
students. Likewise there has been no 
special training program built to pre- 
pare instructors for jobs at this level 
and in this type of institution. 


Junior colleges offer an unusual op- 


portunity to develop a rich and strong 
program of home economics. The ex- 
tent to which this is done in the years 
ahead will depend largely upon the 
interest and concern of those persons 
who teach in junior colleges and of 
those who administer these programs. 





The junior college is what is called 
a “natural” and will sweep the country 
as it has California—Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Chancellor, Stanford University. 
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Occupational Guidance at Boise 





CONAN E. MATHEWS anDHOWARDE.COUPER 


HERE IS no question that the post- 

war period will bring an increased 
concern to the student regarding the 
specific work for which he shall pre- 
pare. For the past three years the 
war has in most instances decided that 
question, for young men particularly. 
It is also recognized that nothing can 
be more socially demoralizing nor indi- 
vidually frustrating than to spend 
months or years in a preparatory insti- 
tution without at least a provisional 
vocational or professional objective. 
As victory looms nearer, there is al- 
ready evidence of unrest in our own 
student body. Since December 1941 
the young men, now 17 and 18, have 
been looking forward to going into the 
armed forces and have therefore been 
cramming themselves with mathe- 
matics, physics, and engineering draw- 
ing. Now it appears that the war may 
end before some of them ever see mili- 
tary duty. Many, therefore, have the 
feeling that they have rushed into a 
blind alley. We feel, in the face of 
this, that a thorough guidance pro- 








Conan E. MatHews and Howarp E. 
Couper are the past and present directors, 
respectively, of the occupational guidance 
program at Boise Junior College, Idaho, 
about which one parent declared: “If my son 
had received nothing more this term than 
the help and information provided through 
your guidance program, we would be more 
than repaid.” Mr. Mathews, who holds the 
A.B. degree from the College of Idaho and 
has done graduate work at the Utah State 
Agricultural College, California School of 
Fine Arts, and University of California, is 
now ‘acting president of the junior college. 
Mr. Couper, who has the M.A. degree from 
Mills College, had practical experience for 
two years with the U. S. Employment Service 
in job analysis, testing, and _ industrial 
psychology. 


gram can and will in many instances 
give these students new objectives ; ob- 
jectives based on their personal apti- 
tudes and potentialities rather than on 
circumstantial demands outside of 
themselves. 

When the war is won we shall have 
attained and accomplished an extreme- 
ly concrete goal. The aims and ob- 
jectives of a peacetime program can 
never have the realistic, the concrete or 
tangible aspects that the aims of the 
war have had. Any 16-year-old boy 
can be motivated by hatred to act 
against an objective as realistic as 
Hitler, but when Hitler is gone it will 
be quite different attempting to moti- 
vate this same boy to prepare himself 
to take a constructive part in a long 
range program, with objectives and 
goals as intangible as economic free- 
dom and equality, internationalism or 
“one world.” 

The student 17, 18 or 19 years old 
has been made to feel in the last three 
years that he is a most significant and 
integral part of a worldwide machine, 
and that he is part of it now, and is 
needed now. It has for him the dy- 
namic force of immediacy. After the 
war he will suddenly be without this. 
He will be considered too young and 
too immature, he will have to change 
his point of view, his bases for evalua- 
tion, his perspective, all of which will 
tend to disintegrate and demoralize 
him. Occupational guidance, to ef- 
fectively meet this condition, should be 
organized and in operation by the time 
the war ends. It should be organized 
so that it meets the student as a mem- 
ber of society, not merely as a student 
in school. It must meet him and affect 
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him at home, in the community, and 
obviously in the school or the institu- 
tion in which he is preparing himself 
to become a productive and contribu- 
ting citizen. In referring to him, we 
mean to include the young women just 
as much as the young men, all features 
of the program being devoted equally 
to both sexes. 

The community should play an im- 
portant part in this guidance work. 
Here at Boise Junior College, this rela- 
tionship is of particular significance. 
The college is in the main a commu- 
nity institution. This relationship is 
characteristic of public junior colleges 
generally, and therefore gives us an 
unusual opportunity to fulfill a real 
need in a unique way. 

Our plan of occupational guidance 
involves a triangular organization, be- 
ing made up of the college, the secon- 
dary schools, and the community. The 
over-all committee includes one repre- 
sentative from Boise Junior College, 
who acts as chairman, one from the 
community, and one from the secon- 
dary school system. The college, as 
sponsor, handles the _ supervisory, 
technical, and clerical aspects, and the 
working out of the program, which is 
as follows: 

1. The clinic, under the college chairman, 
makes a complete evaluation of the student 


by interview, examination of record, rating 
and testing. 

2. The Boise Exchange Club, which spon- 
sors an Inter-Service Club Advisory Com- 
mittee, assists in furnishing speakers from 
various fields and in the orientation program. 

3. The service is open to students of the 
Boise High School and the Boise Junior 
High. 


At the weekly college occupational 
luncheon meeting, devoted to discus- 
sion of guidance problems, speakers 
from various fields appear on alternate 
weeks. At each of these weekly meet- 
ings, one or more students are chosen 


to attend the downtown meeting of a 
service club as a guest. The student 
is introduced and seated with some 
person whose profession or work is 
identified with his own aspirations. 
This provides beneficial contacts and is 
supplemented by opportunities to be- 
come oriented in the field of interest. 

It is often contended that every high 
school student should by the time he 
enters college know just what he is 
going to do as a life work. This con- 
tention is not consistent with human 
nature, but it is desirable that 15- and 
16-year-old boys and girls make at 
least provisional plans for their life’s 
work. Their future should be planned 
with reservations, because too many 
factors determining success or failure 
develop and become apparent only 
with maturity. The high school stu- 
dent needs guidance, and he needs ad- 
vice and counsel based upon something 
more concrete than humanitarian 
sympathy. 

Any guidance program generally 
seems to presuppose an emphasis upon 
the “vocational” aspects. We are de- 
voted only in part to the so-called 
vocational student or the terminal cur- 
riculum. As much attention and as 
effective help is given the pre-profes- 
sional student as the mechanic or the 
stenographer. It is undoubtedly true 
that the consciousness of vocationally 
desirable behavior permeates the stu- 
dent body and aids personal attempts 
to modify behavior. Suggestions 
made in such courses as sales, adver- 
tising, and personnel are more effective 
than if they did not have this reinforce- 
ment. The selection of courses, nat- 
urally, is affected, particularly when 
testing is done early in the freshman 
year or before registration, and is in 
accordance with the findings of the 
clinic. To a certain extent trial 
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courses are taken under the advice of 
the guidance officer in order to confirm 
a tentative finding. 

Remedial courses are a part of the 
guidance program. When a low Eng- 
lish entrance score is received, the 
student is given diagnostic reading 
tests and other measures. Remedial 
teaching devices are at hand, and the 
student is enabled to make up def- 
ciencies which would, in some cases, bar 
him from participation in some pro- 
grams. 

Parent participation in the student’s 
planning should be recognized. The 
weakness of parent planning is lack of 
knowledge of fields of work and capac- 
ities; this part the school can supply. 
It is necessary for the parent to enter 
into the planning conference, in order 
that he may understand limitations 
and capacities of the student and be in- 
formed of hazards and probable ex- 
penses to be met under various plans. 

Several perils have demanded real- 
istic thinking and planning. Our diag- 
nosis of a case may be inaccurate, and 
we realize that overdependence upon 
tests will show that they should not be 
relied upon exclusively in clinical 
work. In consequence our testing pro- 
gram is secondary and supplements a 
conscientious survey of the student’s 
record and rating by teachers and em- 
ployers. In connection with such a 
survey we employ not single tests in an 
area but several. In an individual case 
from eight to more than twelve tests 
may be used. 

In spite of any individual mistakes 
in diagnosis, we defend the guidance 
program not only upon the ground 
that the average student will be better 
advised, but also that even the individ- 
ual case in which we may have been in 


error has been thoroughly studied and | 


attention called to aspects of aptitude, 
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personality, and achievement which 
might well have remained unnoticed. 
Moreover, since it is primarily our 
intention to call attention to broad fields 
of probable success or failure, our mis- 
takes are less frequent than if we 
pointed to particular jobs. In fact it 
is our policy to avoid such commit- 
ments, except where the student may 
have his heart set on a particular occu- 
pation and we give him the “negative 
go ahead” instead of saying that noth- 
ing contraindicates his choice. 

It is our conviction that positive 
knowledge of occupations is necessary 
background to clinical interviews and 
profile analysis. It is necessary not 
merely to know that a surgeon uses 
his fingers, but the particular tech- 
niques which he must be capable of 
developing; and that nurses and gen- 
eral physicians must also be to a high 
degree dexterous; that potential med- 
ical men will need certain connections, 
sums of money, and personality traits 
to become established. It is necessary 
to know that a potential Y.M.C.A. 
secretary must not merely be filled 
with a zeal for welfare but must also 
be able to handle a budget and do some 
high pressure promoting in a commu- 
nity. It is necessary in giving an 
occupational interview to be able to 
discuss operations which will deter- 
mine whether an occupation would be 
congenial to a student. It is necessary 
to be able to describe common oper- 
ations underlying a whole family of 
jobs and point out the fact that in two 
closely related jobs there may be need 
for widely varying quantities of a par- 
ticular ability. : 

A preliminary interview assures us 
of meeting the student where he is and 
leading him through the mazes of occu- 
pational thinking. Exhaustive study 
of his “profile” precedes the beginning 
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of the clinical interview, and this pro- 
file is based upon school achievement, 
rating, achievement, personality, and 
intelligence tests. These interviews 
begin the task of breaking down ado- 
lescent crushes on particular occupa- 
tions by pointing tentatively to attrac- 
tive alternatives and the sort of oper- 
ations the profile suggests might be 
interesting. 

Orientation experiences in various 
occupations and opportunities for in- 
dividual advice are provided through 
the service club committee. 

In regard to mental hygiene, we 
point out that nothing is more damag- 
ing to morale than failure in courses 
unwisely chosen. Making it more 
possible to avoid such failures is a 
large contribution in itself. Guidance 
tests and interviews bring to light un- 
desirable behavior traits, and additional 
instances are brought to the attention 
of the guidance officer in his almost 
daily contact with the instructional 
staff and administration. In such cases 
additional diagnostic measures are 
undertaken and treatment interviews 


begun. Suggested measures are also 
gathered in consultation with the 
teachers. 


It is our belief that this program is 
flexible and adaptable and able to cope 
with changing needs of the postwar 
era. In many cases, at least with ter- 
minal students, there will be a com- 
plete follow through—guidance, train- 
ing, orientation, and placement, fol- 
lowed by on-the-job training in the 
community of which the student is a 
member and in which he will continue 
to live. We feel certain that both the 
secondary and higher schools are ready 
and waiting for help in organizing and 
effecting sound guidance programs. 
The postwar period from all indications 
will intensify the need. 
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ASSOCIATE FOR VETERANS 


As part of a comprehensive program 
to meet the needs of honorably dis- 
charged servicemen whose education 
was interrupted by entry into the 
armed forces, Princeton has decided to 
grant the degree of Associate in Arts. 
As only ex-servicemen will be eligible 
for this degree, it will be in effect only 
during the war and during the years 
immediately following the war. 

“We have adopted this degree,” 
says Robert K. Root, dean of the facul- 
ty at Princeton, “because we believe 
that many servicemen will wish to re- 
sume their education for a limited 
period, but will not feel that they can 
delay their entry into active life long 
enough to complete the requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree. The four 
terms of study can be completed by all 
year round work in sixteen months. 
With the accomplishment of four terms, 
a student will have reached a stage in 
his education equivalent to the end of 
sophomore year, or to the completion 
of the usual curriculum of a junior 
college. We hope that a considerable 
number of those who take the Associate 
in Arts degree may then decide to con- 
tinue for the bachelor’s degree. If so, 
the Associate’s degree will serve to 
provide a near-by objective. The dif- 
ference between the degree of Associate 
and Bachelor of Arts will not be one 
of quality but of quantity of work done 
—a minimum of four semesters rather 
than eight.” 





Without parallel in the world except 
where introduced by American educa- 
tors in the Near or Far East, the junior 
college has pioneered as a distinctive 
American development. — President 
Raymond Walters, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 
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Junior College Education for Aviation 
KENNETH E. NEWLAND 


HE HISTORY of mankind has often 
been described as a race between 
education and catastrophe. The in- 
vention of the aeroplane greatly 
speeded one of the competitors in this 
grim contest. As has happened so 
many times before, man has invented 
devices with social and humanitarian 
implications only to have these devices 
turned into the weapons of destruction. 
Education was caught napping by 
the invention of the automobile, as 
witnessed by the 40,000 deaths per 
year. As the coming Air Age becomes 
more evident, the need for safety edu- 
cation in an air-minded world becomes 
more important. Following in the 
steps of the automobile industry, air 
transportation will have similar hazards 
and obstacles to overcome as it is ac- 
cepted in the postwar world. Believing 
that the responsibility of preparing 
American youth for the rapidly emerg- 
ing Air Age lies in the hands of Amer- 
ican educators today, James Madison 
Wood, President of Stephens College, 
is making the belief a reality by incor- 
porating aviation instruction into the 
educational program of Stephens 
College. 








KENNETH E. NEWLAND is head of the re- 
cently established department of aviation at 
Stephens College, Missouri. After gradu- 
ating from Bluffton College in 1934 he taught 
for four years and then secured his master’s 
degree from Ohio State University in 1938. 
He was Coordinator of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program in Michigan from 1938 
to 1940, and in addition has done research 
work for some of the major airlines, lectured 
on aviation, and has been a demonstrator of 
commercial planes. He has been at Stephens 
College since 1940. Since 1942 he has also 
been Commanding Officer of Flight B of the 
Missouri Air Squadron. 


With the onset of an air-minded age, 
an insistent demand for educational 
adaptation to this new development in 
modern life was visualized by educa- 
tors at Stephens College, three years 
ago. They felt that this need for 
breadth of vision and change of point 
of view which the coming Air Age 
necessitates could only be achieved 
through courses dealing directly with 
the field of aviation. 

In order to “keep in step” with 
changing times and changing needs, 
the Stephens curriculum is now reflect- 
ing such changes in its offerings, es- 
pecially where aviation for women now 
and in the postwar world is concerned. 
As a result, an extensive program of 
training in aviation has been created 
and the content of general courses to 
include specific applications to aviation 
has been modified. 

Another result of the mounting in- 
terest in aviation in education is its 
effect upon the content of many of the 
general courses. Just as _ aviation 
courses are being added, there results 
the need to “air-condition” the entire 
curriculum in addition to the impor- 
tance of maintaining an air-minded 
faculty to instruct from this viewpoint. 
Because transportation plays such a 
vital part in living today, the Air Age 
will have its impact on any functional 
course. At Stephens, the Social Stud- 
ies Division has taken cognizance of 
the new Air Age in its presentation of 
such courses as International Relations 
and World Geography. A new unit 
in Geology deals with weather and its 
effect on flight. The courses in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene have introduced 
units of study which relate to the influ- 
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ence of flight on bodily functions. 
These illustrations serve to show how 
significant developments in current 
thought and interest are receiving edu- 
cational recognition in at least one of 
the country’s junior colleges. 

Stephens has been a leader in advo- 
cating such training for its students in 
a field that before World War II had 
been limited. The basic concept of 
aviation as a college study at Stephens 
is to condition its student body for the 
air-minded postwar world it will 
inherit. Three years ago, while ex- 
perts were debating the possibilities of 
educationally qualified women in the 
expanding field of aviation, Stephens 
started the first course of its kind ever 
offered in an American college for 
women. From the dozen girls who 
sat in on the Aviation Orientation 
Course in the fall of 1941, has grown 
the present program in which more 
than 800 students are taking part in 
some active phase. 

Stamped with government approval 
and developed in close cooperation with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the War Emergency rulings are used 
and strictly enforced throughout the 
flight program. The young women 
start flight training gradually, begin- 
ning with a 40-minute period with the 
instructor. Most of them fly from 8 
to 12 hours before making a solo flight. 
A minimum of 35 hours is required be- 
fore a young woman receives her pri- 
vate pilot’s license, after which she may 
take her advanced course, working for 
a commercial license and finally for an 
instructor’s license. 

Stephens College now has a separate 
new Aviation Center located directly 
across from the Columbia Municipal 
Airport. On the airport is the col- 
lege’s own hangar with facilities for 20 
planes and its own complete shops, 





servicing facilities, and mechanics, in- 
cluding full maintenance crews. 

Flight equipment includes a fleet of 
Aeronca Chief side-by-side cabin 
trainers, one completely equipped for 
night flying; one 4-place De Luxe 
Fairchild 24, completely equipped for 
blind flight and two-way radio for 
cross country instruction; one Fair- 
child M-62 open trainer for advanced 
maneuvers; and one Link Trainer for 
instrument flying. Ground _ school 
equipment includes all instruments, one 
P35, one Gypsy Moth, one L3B, one 
L1, two PT 19’s, numerous sub assem- 
blies, and six airplane engines ranging 
from 65 horsepower to 1250 horse- 
power. Additional equipment includes 
complete film libraries, charts, books, 
models, and other necessary facilities 
for instruction. 

The aviation staff includes 21 in- 
structors and supervisors. All ground 
school and flight instructors are rated 
and approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. For the first time, a 
seven weeks summer flight course was 
offered at Stephens this past year, in 
which some 30 young women partici- 
pated. 

Ninety-six aviation students reside 
in a rambling four-story residence hall, 
also located on the aviation campus, 
commuting by bus to the main campus 
for other classes. Next to Aviation 
Hall is the student “Skylanes” tea 
room combined with study and read- 
ing rooms. 

The aviation student at Stephens, 
however, devotes only a fraction of her 
studies to aviation. She is required 
to arrange her course the same as a 
student taking any functional college 
course, for although many are study- 
ing aviation as a vocation, most are 
using it as an avocation, applying it to 
their specialized field of interest. 
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In addition to learning to fly, these 
young women are studying general 
traffic operations, communications, 
maintenance, sales, passenger service, 
meteorology, mechanics, geography and 
map drawing. They are trying to dis- 
cover, by doing, what the lay pilot 
should know. Because these students 
are to become consumers of aviation, 
they are being instructed from a lay- 
man’s viewpoint. 

In developing the specialized pro- 
gram to meet vocational interests and 
needs, the following new courses were 
introduced: Basic Airline Traffic Pro- 
cedures, Introduction to Aviation, 
Elementary and Advanced Aeronau- 
tics and Engineering Drawing. ‘The 
aviation student supplements these 
courses with the study of Geology, Fun- 
damentals of Speech, Radio, Geog- 
raphy, and Hygiene, as well as other 
general education subjects. 

For those students who wish to pre- 
pare for a specific vocation during their 
two years at Stephens College, training 
for the following positions is available: 
Airlines Traffic Employee; Trainee 
Traffic Controller for Airways and 
Airports; Women’s Army Service 
Pilot; Flight Instructor ; Drafting and 
Blue Print Reader, or Engineering 
Draftsman; Junior Aircraft Commu- 
nicator; Meteorologist, or Junior 
Weather Observer. Various airline 
companies, the branches of the armed 
services, and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration have employed several 
hundred Stephens graduates since the 
course was originated. 

There are four basic reasons under- 
lying the establishment of the aviation 
program at Stephens College. First, 
with the nation’s effort directed to the 
job of winning the war, the aviation in- 
dustry, like all others, is eager for 
women to take over much of the work 


formerly done by men. The processes 
of industry are better served if such 
positions are filled by persons specifi- 
cally trained for their work. 

Second, experts predict that when 
the peace is won, aviation will be one 
of the key industries in reestablishing 
the nation economically and that it will 
continue to need, in its trained person- 
nel, a large number of young women 
who are educationally qualified for the 
specific jobs to be done. 

Third, Stephens College believes 
that every student who so desires 
should have specialized training in a 
selected field of interest, supplementing 
her general education, to equip her for 
possible self-dependence and to give a 
deeper appreciation of vocational ex- 
perience. 

And fourth, since the students in the 
classrooms today will become the par- 
ticipants in a society in which the use 
of the air will be a dominating force 
toward world unity, peace, and under- 
standing, attitudes must be developed 
which are based on the realities of the 
Air Age. 





J. P. Mitchell, Registrar of Stanford 
University, has well expressed some of 
the principles which should govern the 
attitudes of the senior colleges toward 
the junior colleges. In effect he has 
said that for the advantage of both 
kinds of institutions it is necessary: (1) 
that the senior colleges discard all 
traces of prejudice toward the junior 
institutions; (2) that every institution 
realize that junior college students are 
not inferior students; (3) that the uni- 
versities open their eyes to the fact that 
the junior college is a good selective 
agency.—J. A. Humphreys, in July 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 


























Journal Articles Worth Reading Again 





WALTER C. EELLS 


During the fourteen years that the 
Journal has been in existence, more 
than a thousand major articles have 
been published in it. During the past 
summer the titles of these have been 
classified in 31 groups, as follows: 


History of junior college movement.... 26 
Organization and administration ....... 31 
Objectives and functions of junior col- 
ow iepnank cme kaek seeks. cadacur 75 
Relation to other educational units...... 18 
Accreditation and evaluation .......... 7 
Guidance and personnel ............... 99 
Junior college finance ................. 11 
Transfer to higher institutions ........ 24 
Adult education and community relations 25 
Library and library service ............ 41 
Buildings and grounds ................ 7 
ROSS erent err 33 
Instruction and instructional methods... 67 
Student activities ..................... 37 


Developments in special regions or states 103 
Special problems of private junior col- 


Serre reer rer 12 
Publicity and public relations .......... 16 
Adjustments to war conditions ........ 48 
Postwar planning .................... 11 
AAJC official (Secretary’s reports, 

programs, etc.) ................005. 67 
Curriculum, meneral .................. 54 
Curriculum, special fields: 

English and journalism .............. 36 

te i ate cla gi te 2 12 

Philosophy, psychology, religion ..... 31 

SE gn ec wc ecw cu snsceevsss 34 

RE race er eae een ree 21 

Mathematics, engineering ........... 11 

ee eee 21 

Physical education, health .......... 8 

Business education .................. 33 

Art, music, home economics, etc. ..... 15 


These of course do not include many 
other minor articles, discussions, and 
reports, which might total as many 
more titles. 

Many of these articles contain ma- 
terial of permanent significance to spe- 








WALTER C. EELts is Executive Secretary 
of the Association. He has been editor of 
the Junior College Journal since it was es- 
tablished at Stanford University in 1930. 





cial individuals or groups, such as 
guidance officers, librarians, curricu- 
lum committees, or instructors in spe- 
cial fields. They are not easily lo- 
cated, however, in the increasingly long 
file of Journals, which are now coming 
to occupy a respectable amount of 
shelf space. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to 
print this year references to a selection 
of some of the more important articles 
in certain of the above fields. This 
will be done in the hope of stimulating 
a re-reading of many of these articles 
by administrators and faculty members 
and an effort to apply some of their 
findings and suggestions to present day 
problems of the junior college. 

In this issue, therefore, will be found 
selected references to earlier published 
major articles with reference to adult 
education, publicity and public rela- 
tions, and foreign languages—three 
fields in which, judging by recent office 
correspondence and present conditions, 
there is much interest now as plans 
are being made for postwar adjust- 
ments. 


Adult Education 


“Intelligence Tests for Adult Admis- 
sion,” C. S. Kilby, 1:135-39 (Decem- 
ber 1930). 

“Small Junior Colleges and Adult 
Education,” C. L. Robbins, I:555-59 
(June 1931). 

“Adult Education at San Bernardi- 
no,” J. B. Griffing, II :133-38 (Decem- 
ber 1931). 

“Student Opinion on Adult Educa- 
tion,’ D. R. Metzler, III:347-50 
(April 1933). 

“Junior Colleges and Adult Educa- 
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tion,’ G. F. Zook, IV :279-80 (March 
1934). 

“Junior College Serves Community 
Needs,” R. W. Goddard, IV :308—-11 
(March 1934). 

“The Junior College and the Com- 
munity,” Emily B. Smith, V :286—-90 
(March 1935). 

“Adult Education in California Jun- 
ior Colleges,” W. C. Eells, V :437-48 
(May 1935). 

“The Junior College and Scout 
Training,” W. B. Sharratt, VI:15—-16 
(October 1935). 

“Pioneer Trail or Educational High- 
way,” W. C. Eells, V1I:55-56 (No- 
vember 1935). 

“Adaptation to Changing Commu- 
nity Needs,” F. P. Bailey, VI:230—-33 
(February 1936). 

“The Community Junior College 
Program,” B. S. Hollinshead, VII: 
111-16 (December 1936). 

“Integration with |Community 
Needs,” B. S. Hollinshead, VII :475-—79 
(May 1937). 

“The Junior College and the Com- 
munity,” A. J. Cloud, VIII:453-58 
(May 1938). 

“Junior College as a Community In- 
stitution,” S. M. Hayden, X:/0-73 
(October 1939). 

“The Junior College Evening Stu- 
dent,” Ruth H. Fowler and David Bu- 
charest, X :318-20 (February 1940). 

“Evening Junior Colleges in Chi- 
cago,” R. C. Keenan, X :591-601 (May 
1940). 

“Chicago Evening Junior Colleges,” 
Joseph Hackman, XI:305-10 (Febru- 
ary 1941). 

“Evening Junior College for Adults,” 
J. M. Greig, X1I:154-56 (November 
1941). 

“Adult Education at Sacramento,” 
J. E. Carpenter, XIV :12-16 (Septem- 
ber 1943). 


“The Chaffey Philosophy: Educa- 
tion for All,” C. J. Booth, XIV :99-102 
(November 1943). 

“*The People’s College’ at San Ma- 
teo,” C. S. Morris, XIV :148-52 (De- 
cember 1943). 

“One-third of Modesto’s Adults Go 
to College,” W. M. Pugh, XIV :197-99 
(January 1944). 

“Adult Education at San Bernardi- 
no,” Nora P. Coy, XIV :260-64 (Feb- 
ruary 1944). 


Publicity and Public Relations 


“Public Relations of the Junior Col- 
lege,’ G. H. Vande Bogart, II :357-59 
(April 1932). 

“When You Talk With Your Prin- 
ter,” H. H. Smith, IIT :365-67 (April 
1933). 

“Public Relations in the Junior Col- 
lege Field,” R. E. Harris, V :68-76 
(November 1934). 

“Journalism in a Public-Relations 
Program,” B. E. Ellis, VII:126—30 
(December 1936). 

“Compton Junior College Shows the 
Way,” R. F. Harlow, VII:240—-44 
(February 1937). 

“The Code of Ethics,” R. G. Cox, 
VIII :436-38 (May 1938). 

“Enlightening the General Public,” 
Curtis Bishop, IX :107-08 (December 
1938). 

“Public Relations Activities in Jun- 
ior College,” G. M. French, XI :82-83 
(October 1940). 

“Meeting the Public Mind,” E. F. 
Mason, XI:183—-84 (December 1940). 

“Public Relations for the Junior Col- 
lege,” Max Rogel, XI:192-93 (Decem- 
ber 1940). 

“Publicity for the Junior College,” 
W. E. Reck, X1:439-42 (April 1941). 

“Junior College News In Daily 
Newspapers,” Margaret B. Hecker, 
XII :31-32 (September 1941). 
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“Advertising Methods and Results,” 
J. C. Simpson, XII:152-53 (Novem- 
ber 1941). 

“From Little Acorns,’ M. W. 
Peairs, XII :319-22 (February 1942). 

“Publicity and the Junior College,” 
William Hartman, XIII:201-03 (De- 
cember 1942). 

“Covering Junior College War 
News,” L. R. Campbell, XIII :293-94 
(February 1943). 


Foreign Languages 


“Foreign Language Situation at 
Sacramento,” Leandre Pavid, I :183-86 
(January 1931). 

“Past or Present in Teaching 
French?’ W. L. Schwartz, I:433-36 
(April 1931). 

“Modern Languages in Kansas Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Pauline L. Newton and 
E. J. Brown, I1:153-54 (December 
1931). 

“Beginning German in the Junior 
College,” August Mihsfeldt, III :203-16 
(January 1933). 

“Modern Languages in the Junior 
College,” R. C. Trotter, III :372-76 
(April 1933). 

“The Language Table in German 
Instruction,’ Paul Douglass and Mary 
Clough, V :180-82 (January 1935). 

“Outline of French Literature for 
Students,” Margaret Moore, VI:137- 
39 (December 1935). 

“Spanish as a Junior College Ter- 
minal Subject,” P. D. Nathan, VI :245- 
48 (February 1936). 

“New Type Terminal Course in 
Language,” K. W. Dykema, VII :30-32 
(October 1936). 

“New Languages for Old in Junior 
College,” L. C. Keating, VIII :142-43 
(December 1937). 

“Foreign Languages and National 
Defense,” Ethel Preston, XII:501-04 
(May 1942). 





“You Can Use French, Too, In 
South America,” Lucy M. Gidney, 
XIII :28-30 (September 1942). 





At the outset the junior college was 
little more than an attic built upon the 
high school or a basement entrance to 
the university. It either added “some 
more of the same” to the high school 
program or attempted to reproduce in 
detail the first two years of the liberal 
arts college. Both patterns fell short 
of the real need for a new and effective 
terminal facility for those who could 
and would remain in school beyond 
the high school but who did not need 
or want the four years or more of the 
kind of curriculum offered by the col- 
leges and universities—Howard A. 
Campion, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. 





The demand for the skilled and sem1- 
professional worker is greater than for 
the professional. Of all the jobs in 
the nation, only 6 per cent are profes- 
sional; nearly six times as many—35 
per cent—require only the training giv- 
en in junior colleges. A wide survey 
shows that for every job for which a 
four-year college training is necessary, 
there are at least five jobs for which the 
two-year junior college level of training 
is sufficient. This average is less in 
some lines, in others it is more. The 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Instruction studied this field 
and found that business and industry, 
especially in supervisory, accounting, 
real estate, banking, and merchandising 
lines, have positions for over three 
times as many persons with junior col- 
lege training as with four-year college 
training —Mrs. M. W. S. Beach, in 
Connecticut Circle. 
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RED CROSS AT PASADENA 


(The following description of the role the 
Red Cross College Unit at Pasadena Junior 
College has played in helping to integrate 
school and community life was prepared by 
Catherine J. Robbins and Carl Palmberg. 
Miss Robbins has served as dean of women 
at Pasadena Junior College since 1931. She 
holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees from Stan- 
ford University, and is now a candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree. Carl Palmberg is a re- 
turned serviceman, who upon his discharge 
from the Service enrolled at the Junior Col- 
lege, with major interests in medicine and 
journalism. He was a Sergeant in the 
Army Medical Corps from March 1941 to 
November 1942.) 

Recognized throughout the world for 
its ideals and achievements in the field 
of humanitarian service, the American 
Red Cross has acquired a special sig- 
nificance on the college campuses of 
the United States. The Red Cross, 
through the organization of students 
into College Units, has made a unique 
contribution to the personal and social 
development of young people. Char- 
acteristic of the program of College 
Units has been the organization of the 
Red Cross in Pasadena Junior College, 
California. As an integral part of the 
local chapter of the American Red 
Cross, it has functioned as a school and 
community organization. The seven 
month history of the College Unit on the 
campus has convinced faculty and stu- 
dents that this type of participation in 
the life of the community and nation 
builds sound, constructive citizenship. 

At Pasadena Junior College, the Col- 
lege Unit activities include production 
work in sewing, knitting, and surgical 
dressings. These services are organ- 
ized under student chairmen, who work 
with faculty advisers. The surgical 
dressings work began with faculty 





supervision, but after the local chapter 
gave a course on the campus for super- 
visors, students were qualified to work 
as supervisors, so that there is now a 
student chairman of surgical dressings 
with faculty members and students 
working under her. In some cases, 
students are giving instruction to the 
faculty in this production work. The 
women students have adopted men’s 
white shirts as uniforms, with the result 
that many prominent men students, 
faculty members, and “dads” have given 
their shirts to the campus Red Cross! 

The local Red Cross has given two 
courses on the campus for Staff Assis- 
tants. After completion of the course, 
students act as information clerks, file 
clerks, and secretaries to the campus 
Unit. Twenty students were awarded 
the Red Cross Assistant’s certificate for 
completion of the work this year. One 
of the valuable results of this work has 
been in the contacts of the students with 
the adult chairmen in the local Red 
Cross chapter. In addition to the certi- 
fied Staff Assistants, many students do 
voluntary service as typists and re- 
ceptionists. 

Other committees established on the 
campus include Canteen, Motor Corps, 
Blood Bank, Entertainment, and Camp 
and Hospital. Home Nursing and 
Nurses Aides are represented on the 
campus Red Cross Council, and there 
is a Home Nursing course given in the 
college curriculum, for which the Red 
Cross Certificate is given. The Enter- 
tainment group, known as Collegiate 
Varieties, presents programs at the local 
Area Station Hospital and nearby 
camps. At the same time, this group 


makes use of the talents of students who 
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might not be in activities otherwise. 
The special abilities of students have 
also been used in the area of art activ- 
ities for the Red Cross. 

Pasadena Junior College students 
participated enthusiastically in the 1944 
American Red Cross War Fund Drive 
through the War Fund Committee of 
the College Unit. One hundred forty 
student majors, captains, and volunteer 
workers took part in the organization 
and solicitation of funds. Through 
individual contacts with fellow students, 
they raised more than $1500 for the 
Red Cross in the national campaign for 
funds. This proved to be an excellent 
project in socialization of the students 
as well as in training in organization 
of drives. 

One of the year’s most popular junior 
college events was the Red Cross Night, 
an evening of work and fun sponsored 
by the Red Cross Council. More than 
two hundred men and women students, 
faculty members, and parents came to 
the campus to work in sewing, knitting, 
surgical dressings, canteen, life saving, 
entertainment, and preparation of scrap- 
books for hospitals and remote camps. 
The demand for comfort articles in the 
military hospitals spurred the women 
students, teachers, and mothers to a 
record output in the sewing room, 
where student and teacher supervisors 
were on hand to instruct workers. 
This event was a fine opportunity for 
faculty and student contacts and for 
college and community relations. The 
Staff Assistants served as receptionists. 

The Red Cross College Unit helps 
young people become oriented in the 
responsibilities of adults. It is a unique 


agency for the development of indi- 
vidual personality and social responsi- 
bility. Pasadena Junior College as a 
community institution welcomes this 
type of constructive activity. 


CONNECTICUT MEETING 


“Possible Areas of Service to Post- 
war Connecticut” and “The Future of 
the Liberal Arts” constituted the dual 
theme of the annual spring meeting of 
the Connecticut Conference of Junior 
Colleges, which was held on May 20 at 
Hillyer Junior College in Hartford. 
Officers elected for 1944-45 include: 
President, Lawrence L. Bethel, New 
Haven YMCA Junior College; vice- 
president, Tyrus Hillway, Hillyer Jun- 
ior College; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
George V. Larson, Larson Junior 
College. 

Professor Wilbert Snow of Wesleyan 
University addressed the Conference on 
“The Future of the Liberal Arts,” 
advocating the retention, with minor 
improvements, of the established pat- 
tern of study in the liberal arts. The 
members of the Conference heard the 
results of a survey of postwar needs in 
higher education in Connecticut by Dr. 
Henry Littlefield, special assistant with 
the State Department of Education; 
among the recommendations proposed 
was the expansion of junior college 
facilities to meet a vastly increased de- 
mand after the war. 

Commissioner Alonzo G. Grace of 
the State Department of Education dis- 
cussed with delegates to the Conference 
the question of scholarship aid to de- 
serving students and the recent develop- 
ment of technical training on the post- 
secondary level in the Connecticut 
trade schools. 

Tyrus HILLway, 
Vice-President 





TEXAS GROUPS MEET 


Junior college developments held a 
large share of the interest at the joint 
annual meeting of the Association of 
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Texas Colleges and the Texas Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges in Dallas, 
April 4, 5, and 6. 

The major topics for the one-day 
session of the Texas Association of 
Junior Colleges were: Relationship of 
high schools to junior colleges, as seen 
by a group of public school heads; the 
junior college in the educational pro- 
gram, viewed from the personnel 
viewpoint, by Dr. Robert L. Suther- 
land of the Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Hygiene; terminal vocational edu- 
cation, discussed by James R. D. Ed- 
dy, state director for vocational edu- 
cation; postwar prospects in the busi- 
ness world, spoken on by John E. 
Owens, Dallas business man; and a 
forum on the postwar curriculum. 

New officers of the Texas Junior 
College Association were elected, as 
follows: President, L. W. Hartsfield, 
Hillsboro College; vice-president, W. 
F. Kraushaar, Texas Lutheran Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer, E. L. Har- 
vin, Corpus Christi Junior College. 

A special meeting of the Texas Pub- 
lic Junior College Association was also 
held, April 5. It considered various 
legal requirements junior colleges have 
to meet in present war training and 
vocational training programs, and also 
considered setting up a statewide pro- 
gram of publicity and information for 
junior colleges, as recommended in 
last summer’s Texas Junior College 
Workshop. Officers elected for the 
coming year were: President, J. R. 
McLemore of Paris Junior College; 
vice-president, Wilson Elkins of San 
Angelo College; secretary-treasurer, 
L. W. Hartsfield of Hillsboro College. 
A special commendation was given Di- 
rector John E. Gray of Lamar College, 
retiring president of this organization, 
for his leadership in making the group 
a real force in Texas education, espe- 


—_ 


cially in recent hearings before a joint 
Texas legislative committee setting up 
revisions of state school law. 

In the meeting of the Association of 
Texas Colleges, the junior college lead- 
ers again figured strongly. President 
B. E. Masters of Kilgore College be- 
came vice-president of the Association. 
Masters, as chairman of the Texas 
junior college conference-laboratory 
policies committee, and R. O. Jonas, 
secretary of that committee, presented 
recommendations to the all-important 
Committee on Standards for the reduc- 
tion of individual approval age to 18 
and for making adjustments in admis- 
sion requirements to accommodate re- 
turning war veterans. These recom- 
mendations were adopted, with certain 
modifications. 

Finally, in his closing address before 
the larger Association, President Rai- 
ney of the University of Texas outlined 
the junior college of the future as prob- 
ably a regional four-year institution 
somewhere between the high school 
and university program, combining 
much overlapping work offered now 
and adding many needed new services, 
and giving its efforts to four major 
areas: (1) terminal for some 60 per 
cent of students, probably in both vo- 
cational and‘ cultural-civic lines; (2) 
short term courses for specific jobs in 
this training area; (3) preparation for 
higher branches of learning ; and (4) a 
vast program of adult education for 
all citizens of the community regardless 
of age. 

RIcHARD O. JONAS 





NORTH CENTRAL MEETING 


The North Central Council of Jun- 
ior Colleges held its annual meeting at 
Chicago on March 23. Approxi- 
mately 50 representative members were 
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in attendance. The main address was 
by President Roy W. Goddard of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. The following officers were 
elected for 1944-45: President, J. F. 
Wellemeyer, Kansas City Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas; Vice-President, Harlie 
L. Smith, William Woods College, 
Missouri; Secretary, Albert G. Dodd, 
Morgan Park Junior College, Illinois. 





‘ NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 


In cooperation with the Northwest 
College Personnel Association and the 
Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, the Northwest Association 
of Junior Colleges sponsored a confer- 
ence on the educational problems of the 
postwar period and the problems of 
ex-service personnel which was held in 
Portland, Oregon, on March 24 and 
25, 1944. 

On the evening of March 25, repre- 
sentatives of member colleges of the 
NWAJC and other faculty members 
and visitors, a total of 35 persons, at- 
tended a dinner meeting, Dr. George 
Allen Odgers, president of the Associ- 
ation, presiding. Dr. Paul F. Gaiser, 
Superintendent of Schools, Vancou- 
ver, Washington, President, Clark Jun- 
ior College, and President, Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, delivered an able address on 
“The Place of the Junior College in 
Post-War America.” A _ lively dis- 
cussion followed. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, H. A. 
Dixon, Weber College, Utah; vice- 
presidents, T. D. Schindler, Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Washington, 
and O. L. Alm, Custer County Junior 
College, Montana; secretary, Gertrude 
Houk Fariss, St. Helens Hall Junior 
College, Oregon ; treasurer, O. E. Lee, 
North Idaho Junior College. 


It was voted unanimously that Dr. 
Dixon as president of the Association 
be asked to place on record with the 
proper authorities a formal request that 
junior colleges in the Pacific North- 
west be considered as possible recipi- 
ents of equipment now used by the 
Manpower Commission for war train- 
ing projects when that material be- 
comes available for disposal in the post- 
war period. 

Conan E. MatTHEws, 
Acting Secretary 





MEETING AT LOS ANGELES 


The Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Association met April 22 at Los 
Angeles City College. The principal 
addresses were “The Dangers of 
Mechanized Guidance,” by Merton E. 
Hill, director of admissions, Univer- 
sity of California; “Problems of the 
Returning Veteran—World War I 
and World War II,” by Charles J. 
Booth, director of Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege; “Reorganization of the Lower 
Division Curricula,” by Edgar L. La- 
zier, assistant dean, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; and “Report of 
the 1944 Convention of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges,” by 
John W. Harbeson, principal of Pasa- 
dena Junior College. 





I am more and more deeply im- 
pressed by the lack of self-respecting 
stopping points in the educational sys- 
tem as a whole. I should like to see 
our four-year colleges give a degree for 
a creditable two years of work, and I 
should like to see the same degree of- 
fered by the good junior colleges.— 
Dean W. B. Donham, Harvard Univer- 
sity, in Harpers Magazine. 
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Nisei Make Good 


Last September Dean R. D. Chad- 
wick of Duluth Junior College, Minne- 
sota, wrote: “We wish to advise you 
that we have now accepted five Nisei 
students. . . . We have been interested 
in the Nisei students since their prob- 
lems were presented in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal.” 

This June Dean Chadwick wrote 
again. This time he enclosed a copy 
of the Duluth Collegian, the junior col- 
lege student newspaper, and called at- 
tention to the feature article and accom- 
panying pictures. The pictures were 
those of two of the Nisei boys, Kats 
Tokonaga and Guichi Ishiaka—and the 
article reported that they had been 
voted “Most Popular Man” and “Best 
Athlete,” respectively, by their fellow 
students. 


Museum Shows Student Art 


The eighth annual exhibition of fine 
and applied arts work by students of 
Northern California junior colleges 
was held in April at the De Young Mu- 
seum in San Francisco. Sponsored by 
the art section of the Northern Califor- 
nia Junior College Association, the 
showing included examples of graphic 
art, photography, ceramics, wood carv- 
ing, metal craft and jewelry, and tex- 
tile weaving. The exhibition was on 
view for a month. 


100 Miles Through the Rain 

To attend the fourth annual “Voca- 
tions Day” at Tennessee Wesleyan 
College this spring, 27 high school se- 
niors got up at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing and travelled over 100 miles 
through a driving rain. Altogether, 
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550 seniors from 22 high schools over- 
came transportation difficulties and 
joined with the Tennessee Wesleyan 
students for the day. They made an 
intensive study of 20 vocations under 
the direction of a strong corps of spe- 
cial instructors, headed by Dean Fred 
C. Smith of the University of Tennes- 
see and including others from the Uni- 
versity faculty, from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and from business 
and professional life. A part of the 
program was devoted to information 
concerning military service, brought 
by representatives of various branches 
of the armed forces. 


Round-the-Clock Program 


Flint Junior College, Michigan, is 
operating a “round-the-clock” pro- 
gram this fall, offering full daytime, 
late afternoon, and evening programs. 
The program places particular stress 
on offerings to returned veterans and 
opportunities for young war plant 
workers to obtain part-time education. 
An increase in the number of Hurley 
Hospital nurse cadets in special courses 
at the junior college was also antici- 
pated. 


Liaison with Industry Fostered 


Dr. Henry W. Littlefield, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Connecticut State 
Board of Education, has been appointed 
an assistant to President E. Everett 
Cortright of the Junior College of Con- 
necticut. Dr. Littlefield will aid the 
president and James H. Halsey in gen- 
eral administration, but his major re- 
sponsibility will be the development of 
a program “to establish lines for mutual 
information and understanding be- 
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tween the college and key officials in 
many of the community’s industrial, 
commercial, and financial organiza- 
tions, in order that the college can bet- 
ter serve the needs of the community.” 


Discussion Contest Winner 


Miss Polly Summers, a student at 
Ward-Belmont College, Tennessee, 
was one of the six winners in the finals 
of the National Discussion Contest on 
Inter-American Affairs held last 
spring in several hundred senior and 
junior colleges in all parts of the coun- 
try. Miss Summers won over all 
other contestants in the southern area. 
This is the third year that this contest 
has been sponsored by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and conducted under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education. 
The six regional winners were awarded 
prizes of $500 each for travel and 
study in Mexico. They were also 
sent to Washington, where each pre- 
sented his phase of the general topic, 
“Bases for Postwar Cooperation 
among the American Republics” at an 
open forum discussion held at the Hall 
of the Americas of the Pan American 
Union, April 13. Miss Summers’ topic 
was “New Hemisphere Organization 
for Inter-American Cooperation.” 


Clark Succeeds Manwaring 


John L. Clark, formerly director of 
the Latter Day Saints Institute of Reli- 
gion associated with Gila Junior Col- 
lege, Arizona, has become president of 
Ricks College, Idaho. He succeeded 
Hyrum Manwaring, who retired this 
summer. 


“Elusive Democracy” 


“Elusive Democracy” was the title 
of the Commencement address this 
year at Bradford Junior College, Mas- 


sachusetts. It was given by Jan Bla- 
hoslav Kozak, professor of philosophy 
at Charles IV University, Prague, for 
many years previous to his exile in 
1939. In America Dr. Kozak was 
appointed a professor at Oberlin Col- 
lege. He is now on leave of absence 
as a fellow of the Library of Congress. 
The address has been published as a 
special bulletin by Bradford Junior 
College, with the following introduc- 
tory statement: “It is so searching an 
analysis of fundamental contemporary 
problems that the College has obtained 
the author’s permission to make it 
available in print.” 


Associate in Arts Degree 


Hereafter George Washington Uni- 
versity will confer the degree of As- 
sociate in Arts on students completing 
the required courses of the first two 
years of work in liberal arts and in 
preprofessional courses. University 
officials recently announced that the 
diplomas for the new degree, which re- 
places the Junior Certificate, will be 
available for the 3,600 students who 
have received the certificate in the 
Junior College of the University since 
1930. 


New President at Mitchell 


Miss Frances Stribling has been ap- 
pointed to the presidency of Mitchell 
College, North Carolina, replacing Mr. 
R. S. Arrowood, who accepted a posi- 
tion with the Barium Springs Presby- 
terian Orphanage. Miss _ Stribling 
was formerly dean of the college. 


Four-Term Plan Abandoned 


The faculty of Glendale Junior Col- 
lege, California, feels that the four- 
term plan inaugurated last September 
has now served its purpose, and the 
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college is returning this year to the 
two-semester system. Dr. Ford, su- 
perintendent, stated that the present 
student body is not directly concerned 
with such an accelerated program ; that 
the four-term plan made it difficult for 
many to maintain a high standard of 
scholarship and cover the field; and 
that it also taxed the health of the 
students. 


James P. Davis Retires 


James P. Davis, one of the well 
known school administrators in Cali- 
fornia, retired July 1. He was princi- 
pal of both San Benito Junior College 
and Hollister High School. Mr. Davis 
had been principal of the high school for 
the past 42 years, and became adminis- 
trative head of the junior college when 
it was organized in 1919. 


Junior College in Rhode Island 


Word has recently been received of 
the organization of Edgewood Junior 
College, Edgewood, Rhode Island. 
This leaves only two states, Wyoming 
and Nevada, in which a junior college 
is not found. Plans are under con- 
sideration for establishment of a junior 
college at Casper, Wyoming. 


Minnesota Enrollments 


Enrollment of regular students in 
twelve junior colleges in Minnesota 
dropped from 2422 in 1940-41 to 698 
in 1943-44, according to data collected 
by R. D. Chadwick, dean of Duluth 
Junior College, in April 1944. This is 
a reduction of 71 per cent in the three- 
year period of the war. 


New Martin College President 


Edgar Howard Elam, formerly a 
member of the education department of 
the War Manpower Commission, has 
been elected president of Martin Col- 


lege, Tennessee. He succeeds Paul B. 
Kern, who had been serving as acting 
president of the college. 


Regional Accreditation 


Briarcliff Junior College, New York, 
has recently been accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


Fire at Ricker 


On March 23, 1944, Wording Hall, 
the structure that for 56 years had 
housed most of the activity of Ricker 
Classical Institute and Junior College, 
Maine, was completely destroyed by 
fire. However, the community and 
the alumni of the institution are re- 
sponding splendidly to a campaign to 
raise $300,000 for rebuilding, and 
Ricker has been able to continue in 
operation without interruption, using 
temporary quarters. 


Moberly Has New Dean 


On July 1 M. F. Beach retired as 
superintendent of schools of Moberly, 
Missouri, and Dean E. J. Reynolds of 
Moberly Junior College became super- 
intendent. Dr. B. W. Bradley is the 
new dean of the junior college. 


Chinese Conversation Taught 


During the summer session just 
completed, Salinas Evening Junior 
College, California, offered a course in 
Chinese Conversation. 


Odgers Leaves Multnomah 


Dr. George A. Odgers, formerly dean 
of Multnomah College, Oregon, and 
president of the Northwest Association 
of Junior Colleges, has left Multnomah 
to become professor of humanities at 
Linfield College, Oregon. Dr. Odgers 
is a member of the Commission on 
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Higher Schools of the Northwest As- 
sociation of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 


New Presidents Appointed 


The Bureau of Educational Institu- 
tions of the Methodist Church has an- 
nounced the appointment of new 
presidents this fall for three of the 
Methodist junior colleges in the South. 
Miss Oscie Sanders has become presi- 
dent of Sue Bennett College, Kentucky. 
C. M. Waggoner, formerly president of 
Wood Junior College, Mississippi, has 
become president of Pfeiffer Junior 
College, North Carolina. Walter L. 
Russell has taken over the presidency 
of Wood Junior College. 


Kemper Honored 


The month of May brought Gov- 
ernor Forrest C. Donnell of Missouri, 
Senator Harry S. Truman, and many 
other notables to Kemper Mialitary 
School to participate in the ceremonies 
honoring the School on the 100th an- 
niversary of its founding. Forgetting 
OPA paper restrictions for a day, the 
Boonville Daily News combined with 
the Kemper News on May 8 to issue a 
“Kemper Centennial Edition” of 56 
pages, devoted entirely to the history 
and outstanding achievements of Kem- 
per’s 100 years, stories of famous 
alumni, and news of the centennial 
celebrations. Kemper’s Headmaster, 
Colonel A. M. Hitch, also came in for 
his share of honors this spring, being 
awarded an LL.D. degree by West- 
minster College. 


Gulf Park Membership 


At the May meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the American 
Council on Education, Gulf Park Col- 
lege, Mississippi, was admitted to insti- 


tutional membership in the Council. 
Membership is open to junior colleges 
which have regional accreditation or 
the equivalent. 


Colby Donates Ship Library 


Plans were completed last spring at 
Colby Junior College, New Hampshire, 
for the presentation of a complete li- 
brary to the officers and men of the 
S.S. Susan Colby, which was named 
after the founder of Colby Junior Col- 
lege. The books were boxed and sent 
to the New York headquarters of the 
company which runs the 10,000-ton 
Liberty ship, and the presentation was 
to be made by either a Colby student 
or an alumnae. Each book has an in- 
dividual book plate which reads, “Pre- 
sented to the Officers and Men of the 
S.S. Susan Colby by the Students, 
Faculty, and Trustees of Colby Junior 
College.” 


Chamber of Commerce to Rescue 


President Hurd Allyn Drake of Ko- 
komo Junior College, Indiana, writes: 
“Last fall war service had depleted our 
ranks to the point where we seriously 
considered closing for the duration. 
The Kokomo Chamber of Commerce 
mandated us to continue, raised the 


necessary funds, and put itself under 
obligation to do so in 1944-45.” 


No More Debt 


Vermont Junior College has received 
a gift of $18,000 from Scott M. Farn- 
ham of Lyndonville, Vermont, to pay 
the last of the college’s indebtedness. 


High Summer Enrollment 


The summer session enrollment at 
Southwest Baptist College, Missouri, 
in 1944 was the largest in the institu- 
tion’s history. 
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Junior College Tuition 


What tuition is charged to students 
attending publicly controlled junior 
colleges? To answer this question for 
a Congressional Committee during the 
summer an analysis was made of the 
information published for 240 publicly 
controlled junior colleges in American 
Junior Colleges (1940 edition). It 
was found that 39 per cent charge no 
tuition to local students, almost half of 
these institutions being in California ; 
40 per cent charge less than $100; 21 
per cent charge $100 or more. The 
median amount for the entire group is 
$52; for the 146 institutions which 
charge any tuition it is $83. Further 
details are shown in the following sum- 
mary : 


Amount of Number of 
tuition institutions 
ee ee rr 94 
i '* Orr. 8 
SE «nc ceccucneessbenwwa 14 
MEE «steed dekeeensenenee 41 

EE 0: 44s ctazeeneaeiesnans 32 
EE 60.4 pdeaeaeheeseseun 40 
RUE occ ccccccccececsenes 5 
OCR ere 5 
Dt + cccceuwenwewedewbuel 0 
BID ones cccccccccccceses 1 


Private Junior College Origins 


The American Book Company has 
recently published a volume by Ernest 
B. Chamberlain, Our Independent 
Schools, a study of privately controlled 
schools and their place in American 
education. When this volume was in 
preparation the author asked the Exec- 
utive Secretary to furnish data on the 
origin of privately controlled junior 
colleges. The following paragraph ap- 
pears on page 198 of the book: 






The case for the junior college and for its 
close relationship to the preparatory school 
is a very strong one. Walter Crosby Eells, 
Executive Secretary of the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges, recently made an 
analysis which indicated that at least 141 of 
the present 255 privately controlled junior 
colleges had developed out of academies or 
preparatory schools. Mr. Eells also gives it 
as his opinion that “there will be more and 
more reason for many of the preparatory 
schools to add the junior college years.” In- 
asmuch as an increasing number of boys and 
girls feel that they will never complete a col- 
lege education but do want as much as they 
can get, junior colleges seem to be the best 
solution for many. In varying proportions 
they give a liberal education, pre-professional 
preparation, and vocational courses of a ter- 
minal nature. Since the private secondary 
schools are liberal institutions, it is proving 
a natural step for many of them to expand 
their work upward to become junior colleges ; 
and this they can do without much additional 
equipment. This trend has been stronger in 
girls’ schools than in those for boys. 


The reference to “the present 255 
privately controlled junior colleges” is 
not quite accurate. This is the num- 
ber of privately controlled, state ac- 
credited, junior colleges listed in 
American Junior Colleges in 1940, 
upon which the analysis mentioned was 
made. The total number of privately 
controlled junior colleges, both ac- 
credited and non-accredited, listed in 
the 1944 Junior College Directory was 
326. 


Vocational Education Conferences 

The Association was represented by 
special committees at two conferences 
regarding pending national legislation 
affecting vocational and adult educa- 
tion. Ata conference at Pennsylvania 
State College, July 14-15, the Associa- 
tion’s representatives, appointed by 
President Goddard, were Lawrence L. 
Bethel, Connecticut ; Theodore H. Wil- 
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son, Maryland; David B. Pugh, Penn- 
sylvania; Knox M. Broom, Missis- 
sippi; Leland L. Medsker, Illinois ; and 
Walter C. Eells, Washington, D. C. 
At a conference of a dozen national 
educational organizations called at 
Washington August 10-12, President 
Goddard designated as representatives 
of the Association Nicholas Ricciardi, 
California; C. M. MacCallum, Illinois ; 
and Walter C. Eells, Washington, D. 
C. Full reports of these two confer- 
ences have been sent in mimeographed 
form to all members of the Association. 


American Council Meeting 


A meeting of delegates of the constit- 
uent members of the American Coun- 
cil on Education was held at Wash- 
ington, May 4-5. This is the first 
time that such a meeting ever was held. 
The constituent membership is com- 
posed of some fifty national educational 
organizations. Each member organi- 
zation was allowed to send three repre- 
sentatives. For some years the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges has 
designated its president, immediate 
past president, and executive secretary 
as its representatives on the Council. 
Accordingly at the May meeting it was 
represented by Roy W. Goddard, Jesse 
P. Bogue, and Walter C. Eells. 


Military Service 


The Executive Secretary is author 
of an article “Compulsory Military 
Service?’—Junior College Reactions” 
which was printed in School and So- 
ciety for July 15. It was copied in 
slightly condensed form in the New 
York Sun for July 19. This article 
was based upon replies from junior col- 
lege administrators in 37 states to seven 
questions concerning compulsory serv- 
ice. Fifty-seven per cent of the replies 
favored universal military training for 


all male youth. A much fuller report 
of this investigation was included in 
Wartime Letter No. 36, which was 
mailed to all members of the Associa- 
tion the middle of May. 


Red Cross Conferences 


Miss Anne McLaughlin, Vice- 
President of the Association, and the 
Executive Secretary have represented 
the Association at two conferences 
called in Washington by the American 
Red Cross to aid in developing a course 
in Home Nursing and Family Health 
adapted to the level of college instruc- 
tion. 


Postwar Plans Committee 


Dr. C. Gregg Singer, dean of Penn 
Hall Junior College, Pennsylvania, has 
resigned as a member of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Postwar Plans, 
since he is leaving the junior college 
field. His place has been filled by the 
appointment of Hurst R. Anderson, 
president of Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey. 


Terminal Education Monographs 


By vote of the Executive Committee, 
52 sets of the first three monographs on 
junior college terminal education have 
been presented to the 52 regional of- 
fices of the United States Veterans 
Administration for use in their guid- 
ance work with returned and returning 
veterans. 


New Radio Script 


The Association Office has issued 1n 
mimeographed form another in the 
series of radio scripts suitable for 15- 
minute broadcasts or assembly pro- 
grams. It is entitled “How Tommy 
Was Convinced” and was written by 
Ruth Yeager and Marion Simmons of 
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Northeast Junior College, Louisiana. 
It dramatizes the work offered in the 
Commercial Department of Northeast 
Junior College and was presented over 
the local radio station at Monroe. 
There are three speaking characters. 
Copies will be sent to anyone interested 
upon receipt of 10 cents. A list of the 
ten earlier scripts still available in this 
series will be sent upon request. 


Reprints Available 


A small supply of “The Postwar 
Role of the Junior College” is still 
available for distribution. This is the 
statement prepared by the Association’s 
Committee on Postwar Plans and 
adopted at the Cincinnati meeting. 
Requests for less than 25 copies for 
local use will be filled without charge as 
long as the supply lasts. 

So great has been the demand for 
copies of the letter from President 
Roosevelt regarding junior colleges 
that a second edition has had to be 
printed. Copies therefore can be fur- 
nished at $1.25 per 100. 


Aviation Membership 


The Executive Secretary has been 
made a member of the Civilian Flight 
Training Committee set up by the De- 
partment of Commerce to make plans 
for aviation training in institutions of 
higher education, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Act which was enacted June 
19. Several meetings of the commit- 
tee were held during the summer. 


Wartime Letters 


Since the May issue of the Journal 
was published, a half dozen issues of 
the Wartime Letter have been issued 
and distributed to all members of the 
Association, totaling more than 50 
pages, in mimeographed form. The 


aim has been to keep junior college 
administrators informed of significant 
developments at Washington more 
promptly and more informally than 
would be possible through the Journal, 
which necessarily operates on a slower 
printing schedule. It is planned to 
continue these letters, at irregular in- 
tervals, “for the duration,” if not 
longer. 


Field Work 


The Executive Secretary gave com- 
mencement addresses at Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, May 22; at Poto- 
mac State School, West Virginia, May 
29; and at Averett College, Virginia, 
May 30. He attended meetings of the 
Committee on Recruitment of the Na- 
tional Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice at New York on April 26-27 and 
June 15. On June 15 he also attended 
in New York a meeting of the Na- 
tional Japanese-American Student Re- 
location Council. July 14 he spoke 
on a panel discussion on “Trends in 
Vocational Education” at Pennsylvania 
State College. On July 29 he gave an 
address, “Secondary Education: Which 
Way and How?” at the twenty-second 
annual Superintendents’ and Princi- 
pals’ Conference of Pennsylvania, held 
at Pennsylvania State College. 





The junior colleges which have sta- 
bility enough to live through the present 
attack on liberal education; which will 
not close their eyes to the world in 
which they live, reveling in the glories 
of the past, but will jealously guard the 
treasures of the past and, in addition, 
prepare youth to live in tomorrow’s 
world, will find they have a place—a 
very large place—in a free world.— 
Spencer B. King, in School and So- 
ciety. 


















































CLtypE W. Park, Ambassador to In- 
dustry. Bobbs-Merrill Co., New 
York, 1943. 324 pages. 


Junior college administrators have 
been developing increasing interest in 
the methods and possibilities of so- 
called “cooperative” education, in 
which two students alternate on the 
job and in college. The pioneer work 
in the development of this method was 
done in engineering at the University 
of Cincinnati in the early years of this 
century. The man chiefly responsible 
was Herman Schneider. In this vol- 
ume the author, who was associated 
with Dr. Schneider for many years at 
Cincinnati, skillfully and sympatheti- 
cally presents many aspects of the life 
of this versatile and forward looking 
educator. Many quotations from his 
writings are included. Dean Schnei- 
der did much to broaden the scope of 
education generally and to help labor 
and industry to understand the view- 
point of education. Junior college 
leaders interested in making their work 
in the field of terminal education more 
concrete and practical should secure 
much of information, inspiration, and 
suggestion by reading this fascinating 
biography. 


WALTER W. KrueEcer, 7The Funda- 
mentals of Personal Hygiene. 
Fourth edition. W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia, 1944. 315 pages. 


The third edition of this manual by 
Dr. Krueger, instructor in biology at 
Grand Rapids Junior College, Michi- 
gan, was reviewed in the Journal in 
September 1940. That a fourth edi- 
tion has become necessary in only four 
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years speaks well for the practical use- 


fulness of the book. In this edition 
every chapter has been thoroughly re- 
vised and the subject matter has been 
geared to the times in which we live. 
The effect of wartime conditions and 
developments are noticeable in many 
places. The inclusion of topics for 
oral and written reports at the end of 
each chapter is a new feature which 
facilitates class participation. 


Wittiam H. Coney (Chairman), 
The Wright Junior College Study 
of Terminal General Education. 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
1944. 149 pages (mimeographed). 


This volume prepared by the Evalu- 
ation Committee of Wright Junior Col- 
lege summarizes the special problem 
assigned to this institution for study 
under the special grant of the General 
Education Board for supplementary 
studies in terminal education—“Evalu- 
ating the Results of Terminal Courses.” 
The study was initiated in 1941. Un- 
fortunately the study does not deal at 
all with the evaluation of terminal cur- 
ricula in any of the various semipro- 
fessional fields, but is limited, as in- 
dicated in the title, to terminal general 
education of the liberal arts type. By 
way of explanation the authors state: 
“Originally it was planned to evaluate 
both the terminal general and the ter- 
minal occupational programs. With 
the coming of the war and because of 
the unusual conditions of the labor 
market, the plans for measuring the 
latter had to be abandoned.” The 
study reports in ample detail evalua- 
tions of growth in knowledge by means 
of the Cooperative General Culture 
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Test (social problems, literature, sci- 
ence, fine arts, mathematics) and by the 
Cooperative Contemporary Affairs 
Test ; growth in the ability to think as 
measured by two tests of the Progres- 
sive Education’s Eight-Year Study; 
achievement in academic fields, by the 
Chicago Junior College tests and ex- 
aminations ; and data concerning a vari- 
ety of attitudes, interests, activities, 
and practices of Wright Junior College 
students. 


CHarLes A, BEARD AND Mary R. 
Beard, A Basic History of the 
United States. New Home Library, 
New York, 1944. 508 pages. 


This new volume represents the dis- 
tillation of more than forty years of 
cooperative study, observation, and 
thought on the part of Dr. and Mrs. 
Beard, recognized as outstanding his- 
torians of American life and civiliza- 
tion. While of obvious value to a stu- 
dent, this volume distinctly is not a 
textbook. It was written primarily for 
the increasing number of mature read- 
ers who wish to secure a knowledge of 
those fundamental activities, ideas, and 
interests which are basic to any true 
understanding of American history. A 
cause for mechanical and financial mar- 
vel is that a cloth bound volume of this 
size and quality can be manufactured 
to sell for only 69 cents! 


Outiver E. Byrp, Health Instruction 
Yearbook, 1943. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, California, 1943. 308 
pages. 

One of the difficult problems in the 
field of health education is that of 
keeping up with current experience, 
discovery, and research in the fields of 
public health, medicine, and allied sci- 
ences. This yearbook, the first vol- 
ume of an intended series, is compiled 


as a partial solution of this problem. 
It presents in systematic form the more 
significant results as reported in some 
three hundred publications which ap- 
peared during 1942 and 1943. It can 
be used as a guide in the construction 
of health courses or in the development 
of special units for health instruction. 


Lewis HERMAN AND MARGUERITE S. 
HERMAN, Manual of Foreign Dia- 
lets for Radio, Stage, and Screen. 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 
Chicago, 1943. 416 pages. 


This volume represents 15 years of 
research and practice on the part of the 
authors. Thirty of the principal for- 
eign dialects of various national groups 
are given, with character studies, 
speech peculiarities, and examples of 
the dialects in easily rendered phonetic 
monologs. Some of the dialects in- 
cluded are Cockney, Irish, Swedish, 
Polish, Greek, and Yiddish. Also 
some brought into prominence by the 
war—Australian slang, Australian 
Pidgin, Japanese, Chinese, Russian, 
Beche le Mar, and Pidgin English. 
The Manual gives the dramatic coach 
a combination of textbook and source 
materials for training students for for- 
eign character roles. For the teacher 
there are musical inflection graphs 
which show the pace and delivery of 
various dialects ; for the student, a sim- 
plified phonetic system which graph- 
ically reproduces speech patterns. 





The junior college can function both 
as a liberal arts college and as an in- 
stitution equipped to give specialized 
training in many fields. It can pre- 
pare youth to live and at the same time 
train youth to make a living.—Spencer 
B. King, in School and Society. 
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INtTRopucTORY NoTE—This is a continuation 
of Bibliography on Jumor Colleges, by Wal- 
ter C. Eells (U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 2), which contains the 
first 1600 titles of this numbered sequence. 
Volumes I to XIV of the JouRNAL contain 
3436 additional titles of publications, other 
than those appearing in the JOURNAL itself, 
distributed as follows: 

Vol. 1-5. Numbers 1601-2852, 1252 titles 

Vol. 6-10. Numbers 2853-3742, 890 titles 

Vol. 11. Numbers 3743-4044, 302 titles 

Vol. 12. Numbers 4045-4437, 393 titles 

Vol. 13. Numbers 4438-4798, 361 titles 

Vol. 14. Numbers 4799-5036, 238 titles 

Both author and subject indexes for each 
year’s entries may be found in the final issue 
of the JouRNAL for the year. It is intended 
to make this continuing bibliography a com- 
plete reference list, as far as possible, for all 
published material dealing with the junior 
college movement in any of its phases, except 
that published in the JouRNAL itself. Refer- 
ences to unpublished dissertations, also, are 
included as far as possible. Assistance of 
authors, especially of publications not appear- 
ing in the common national educational peri- 
odicals, is asked in securing the desired com- 
pleteness and accuracy. Vol. XV, in addition 
to new current items, will include the re- 
mainder of the more than 600 unpublished 
items found by Lois E. Engleman as indicated 
in the issue of the JouRNAL for December 
1940 (p. 234). 

5037. TaGGART, Harotp F., “A 


Study of Junior College Transfers,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education (October 1941), 16:368- 
75. 


Analysis of records of 384 graduates of 
San Mateo Junior College at University of 
California and at Stanford University. 
Shows that seven out of ten students trans- 
ferring to California could not have en- 
tered if they had not attended junior 
college. 


5038. TANNER, R. W., The Occupa- 
tional Choices of 1107 Junior Col- 
lege Students, Dallas, Texas, 1937, 


80 pages. ms. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at Southern 
Methodist University. 
5039. Tatum, TERRELL, “General 


Survey of the Study of Spanish,” 


Hispania (December 1940), 23 :384— 


Report of questionnaire study made by 
University of Chattanooga concerning 
teaching personnel, curriculum, and other 
features in the colleges, junior colleges, 
and universities accredited by the Southern 
Association. 


5040. Taytor, Atta C., The Junior 
College Movement with Special Ap- 
plication to New England, Boston, 
1931, 81 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Boston 
University. General survey of objectives, ‘ 
organization, standards, etc. 

5041. Taytor, MILLIcenT J., “The 
Junior College: Baby of Higher 
Education,” Christian Science Moni- 
tor (September 10, 1940). 


A general interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the junior college designed par- 
ticularly for prospective students and their 
parents. 

5042. Tracuers Dicest, “Associate 
in Arts,” Teachers Digest (March- 
April 1943), 3:48. 

Abstract of article in Juntor . College 
Journal, April 1942, p. 466. 

59043. Trap, Orpway (Chairman), 
Concerning 50,000 Young People: 
Report of the Chairman, Board of 
Higher Education, City of New 
York, New York, 1941, 46 pages. 

Includes a section on “The Junior Col- 
lege Idea” (p. 18). 

5044. Texas OUTLOOK, 
Training Junior College,” 
Outlook (July 1928), 12:44. 


Records that 96 students of Temple 
Junior College in the previous two years 
had met requirements for temporary cer- 
tificates. 

5045. Texas OuTLooK, “Junior Col- 


lege Students Enroll in Terminal 
Curricula,” Texas Outlook (No- 


vember 1940), 24:56. 


“Almost exactly one-third of the stu- 
dents in junior colleges of the United 
States are enrolled in terminal curricula.” 


“Teacher 
Texas 
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Reports enrollments in principal curricula. 

5046. Texas OvutTtoox, “Growth of 
the Junior College,” Texas Outlook 
(April 1941), 25 :56-57. 


Summary based upon Junior College 
Directory, 1941. 
5047. Texas OuTLOOK, “New 


Books,” Texas Outlook (June 
1941), 25:2. 


Includes brief -review of Terminal 
Monograph No. 1 by Engleman and Eells. 


5048. Texas OuttLoox, “Texas Ju- 
nior Colleges Take Part in Defense 
Poll,” Texas Outlook (June 1941), 
29 334. 


Report of national poll with names of 
Texas junior colleges participating in it. 
5049. Texas OvuTLoox, “Secretary’s 
Page,” Texas Outlook (September 
1941), 25:62. 


Includes brief reviews of Terminal Edu- 
cation Monographs No. 2 and No. 3 


9050. Texas OuTLooK, “Junior Col- 
leges,” Texas Outlook (August 
1942), 26:7. 


Announcement of the 1943 meeting of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

9051. Trexas OutTLoox, “Texas Ju- 
nior ‘Colleges Confer Degrees,” 
Texas Outlook (October 1942), 
26:15. 


Fourteen Texas junior colleges use the 
Associate of Arts degree. 

5052. Texas OvutTiLoox, “Dean of 
Paris Junior College Retires from 
Active Duty,” Texas Outlook (De- 
cember 1942), 26:56. 


Resolutions in appreciation of J. H. 
Newton and sketch of his service to the 
junior college. 

5053. Texas Out Look, “Junior Col- 
leges to Hold Regional Meetings,” 
Texas Outlook (December 1942), 


26:57. 
Announcement of plans. 


5054. Texas WEEKLy, “Oldest Ju- 
nior College in the World,” Texas 
Weekly (Dallas), (October 5, 
1940). 


Claims that this distinction belongs to 
Decatur Baptist College. “Decatur Bap- 


tist College is a small school in a small 
town, but it is doing an important job and 
doing it well. It has had the same presi- 
dent for 34 years.” 


5055. THELANDER, P. W., “Projects 
and Reports Required of Cooperative 
Students,” Distributive Occupations 
Club of California News Bulletin 
(May 1939), 1:No.3:10-11. 


The teacher-coordinator of San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College reports that co- 
operative students prepare projects and re- 
ports of three kinds. 


5056. THomas, GeorcE, “The Lower 
Division or Junior College in the 
State University,” National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, Proceed- 
ings, 1933, 31:217-18. 

Report by president of University of 


Utah. 

5057. THompson, JAMES, “Com- 
merce at the University Training 
School and Junior College,” Balance 
Sheet (April 1939), 20:353, 375. 

The commerce curriculum at Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma has been developed to fulfill re- 
quirements for the first two years of the 
four-year commerce curriculum, and to 
provide terminal curricula. 


5058. THompson, JoHN F., The Jun- 
ior College Movement in New Eng- 


land, Boston, 1938, 113 pages. ms. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at Boston 
University. Discusses origin, organiza- 
tion, curricula, etc., of New England junior 
colleges, recognition of them by univer- 
sities and senior colleges, and attitudes of 
state boards of education toward them. 


5059. Tuompson, WitiiAm H., “A 
Study of Secretarial Graduates,” 
Balance Sheet (March 1940), 21: 
324. 


Excerpts from a survey based on a 
follow-up of secretarial science graduates 
of Colby Junior College from 1931-38. 

5060. THompson, WILLIAM _ H., 
“Secretarial Science Graduates at 
Colby,” Bulletin for Institutions of 
Higher Learning of the Catholic 
University of America (February 
1941), 3:5. 


Abstract of article by same author in 
Junior College Journal for December 1940. 
5061. THurRSTONE, L. L., and THur- 
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STONE, THELMA, “The 1935 Psycho- 
logical Examination,” Educational 
Record (April 1936), 17:296-317. 


Includes distributions for junior col- 
leges. 


5062. TuursTOoNE, L. L., and THur- 
STONE, THELMA, Psychological Ex- 
aminations, 1940 Norms, American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1941, 44 pages. 

Includes norms and reports based upon 
scores from students in 76 junior colleges. 

5063. Tittey, A. C., (Chairman), 
An Educational Program for Ne- 
braska: The Nebraska Educational 
Survey, Nebraska State Planning 
Board, Lincoln, Nebraska, April 
1940. 28 pages. 


Contains a number of recommendations 
with junior college implications—including 
extended six-year high schools and junior 
colleges, and separate state vocational 
school of junior college grade. 


5064. Time, “Razzberries for House- 
wives,” Time (November 17, 1941), 
38 :65-66. 


Report of special conference on “The 
American Woman and Her Responsi- 
bilities,” at Stephens College, Missouri. 

5065. Time, “Two-Year Bachelors,” 
Time (February 2, 1942), 39 :42-44. 


Report of Chicago announcement con- 
cerning the bachelor’s degree. 

. Time, “Dr. Andy’s Crop,” 
Time (November 16, 1942), 40:81. 


Story of the founding of Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee Junior College, Georgia. 


5067. Tinstey, G. J., “College At- 
tendance in Louisiana,” Lowutsiana 
Schools (May 1935), 12:6—14. 


Includes statistics for the junior colleges 
of the state. 
5068. Toews, E. O., “Factors Perti- 


nent to German Instruction in the 
Junior College,” Modern Language 
Forum (May 1937), 22:129-31. 
5069. Torrey, Wittiam P., “A 
Counterfeit Bachelor’s Degree,” 


Educational Record (July 1942), 
23 :593-601. 


One of four addresses on the University 
of Chicago plan for the bachelor’s degree 





at the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education. 


5070. ToLtLtey, Wittiam P., “A 
Bachelor’s Degree for Sophomores,” 
Southern Association Quarterly 


(August 1942), 6:375-79. 


Discussion of Chicago proposals for 
A.B. degree at junior college level. 


5071. Torrey, W. P., “A Counter- 
feit Bachelor’s Degree,” Bulletin of 
Association of American Colleges 


(October 1942), 28:454-61. 
Duplicate of No. 5069. 
5072. ToNnneE, HeErRBertT A., “The 


Junior College in Our School Sys- 
tem,” Journal of Business Education 
(November 1940), 16:7. 


«.ditorial comment: “The junior college 
movement is meeting a vital need in our 
. educational system.” 


5073. ToucuHsToNnE, T. M., “Reforms 
Needed in Secondary Education and 
Colleges in Mississippi,” Mississippt 
Educational Advance (February 
1933), 24:124-25. 


Among the reforms advocated are the 
addition of the junior college to the city 
system and the development of junior col- 
lege terminal courses. 


5074. Troescu, HELEN, “The Cottey 
Community Theater,” P.£.O. Rec- 
ord (February 1943), 55:19. 


Report of cooperative work between 
Cottey College, Missouri, and the com- 
munity. 


5075. Trotter, R. C., “The Exten- 
sive Reading Library,” Modern 
Language Journal (January 1938), 
22 :277-284. 

“How students read, with a selection of 
100 titles for an extensive reading library, 
based on the frequency of books reported 
read during the first and second years of 
college French.” Statistical evidence was 
collected on Stephens College, Columbia, 


Missouri, during the academic year 
1936-37. 


5076. TRUEBLOOD, FRANK S., A Sur- 
vey and Evaluation of Aeronautics 
Instruction in California Junior Col- 
leges, Los Angeles, 1935, 97 pages. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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5077. Tucker, E. W., and CARPEN- 
TER, W. W., “Outcomes of Military 
Training in Schools,” School and 
Society (May 30, 1942), 55 :613-15. 


An analysis of replies from 1825 grad- 
uates of 11 military junior colleges. See 
also article by same authors in Junior 
College Journal, May 1942. 


5078. Tunis, JOHN R., Choosing a 
College, Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 1940. 249 pages. 


Includes information concerning Black- 
burn College (page 58), Southern Junior 
College (page 59), General College of 
University of Minnesota (page 94), Junior 
College of University of Toledo (page 
111), and Stephens College (123-29). 
List of “the 400 leading colleges” includes 
two junior colleges. Contains numerous 
inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and question- 
able information. Credits 550 or 600 jun- 
ior colleges with “total enrollment of over 
100,000.” Claims that “most public junior 
colleges are located in or near big cities.” 
For more extensive review by W. C. 
Fells see Journal of Higher Education 
(January 1941), 12:53-57. 


5079. TurRELL, A. M., “Not School 
or Work but Work and School,” 
School Executive (May 1943), 62: 
19-20. 


Based on experience of Pasadena Junior 
College and Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 


5080. TurrRELL, A. M., and WEITZEL, 
H. I., “Secondary School Guid- 
ance,’ Phi Delta Kappan (Septem- 
ber 1940), 23:6-11. 


Based upon experience of the authors at 
Pasadena Junior College, California. 


5081. Tyrer, Harry E., and others, 
Learning to Live, Farrar & Rein- 


hart, New York, 1940. 473 pages. 


This volume, written by six junior col- 
lege authors, is primarily an orientation 
course for freshmen. Contains many spe- 
cific junior college references as well as 
material of significance for all freshmen. 
For review see Junior College Journal 
(September 1940), 11:55. 


5082. Tyrer, Harry E., and Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, J. O., “The Present Pro- 
gram of General Education,” Cali- 


fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 


tion (March 1941), 16:145-48. 


Part of the California Junior College 
Survey. Based upon questionnaire re- 
turns from 26 institutions. Finds lack of 
understanding as to meaning of general 
education but increasing interest in the 
field and need for a better coordinated and 
intelligently directed development of the 
whole area in junior colleges in the state. 


5083. TyLer, RALPH W., “An Inves- 
tigation of Terminal Education in 
Junior Colleges,” School Review 
(November 1940), 48:651-52. 


Comments on questionnaire study con- 
ducted by Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education. 

5084. TyLer, RALPH W., “Summer 
Workshops at the University of Chi- 
cago,” School Review (February 


1942), 50:81-83. 


Announcement of workshop on terminal 
education. 

5085. U. S. Orrice or EDUCATION, 
Aviation Courses, Federally Aided, 
1939 (Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 2295), Washington, D. C., 1940. 
16 pages. 

Includes data on nine junior colleges in 
three states which receive federal aid for 
aviation courses. 

5086. UtTan EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 
“Junior Colleges Increase Enroll- 
ment,” Utah Educational Review 
(March 1943), 36:204. 

Summary of growth in 1942. 

5087. Van LEER, B. B. (Chairman), 
“Report, on Two Year Terminal 
Program for Engineering Students,” 
Journal of Engineering Education 
(October 1938), 29:131-36. 

Committee report on investigation car- 
ried on by the S.P.E.E. in cooperation with 
the Office of Education to ascertain the 
status of two-year terminal program in 
various engineering institutions. 

5088. Van LeEvuveEN, E. P., “Teach- 
ing the Mathematics of Industry,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education (May 1943), 18:279-82. 


Based in part upon the author’s experi- 
ence at Bakersfield Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. 











American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers 


and investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties 


of accredited junior colleges. 


16,000 Members 330 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 


American Association of University Professors 
1155 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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For the past fourteen years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
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